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| many thousan 
| building, there have been steps of progress, 
| some faint and many wholly obscured; but 
| which in their results are indications of the 
| general advance of the world in civilisation 
| and happiness. 
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THREE MAY-DAYS IN LONDON. 
Ill, THE MAY PALACE. (1851). 
Wuen Aladdin raised a palace in one night, 


| whose walls were formed, not of layers of 


bricks, but of gold and silver, and whose 
hall, with four-and-twenty windows, was 
adorned with all the riches of the world, he 


| accomplished this wonder by the agency of 
| the Slaves of the Lamp. 


Let us consider how many Slaves of the 


| Lamp have been employed in constructing the 
| Palace of Industry—that “ fabric huge,” which 


“rose like an exhalation ” in the winter of 1850 
and the spring of 1851. From the first “ for- 
tuitous liquefaction” of saltpetre among the 
sands of the river Belus, as mentioned by 
Pliny,* to the production, in three months, of 

d pounds of sheet-glass, for one 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
light was admitted to dwellings through 
wooden lattice-work. The houses of the more 
luxurious had horn lights; but the manufac- 


| ture of window-glass -having been introduced 
| into this country in 1557, a a 
| was set upin Crutched Friars, London. It 
| was then considered so precious an article, 


that in 1567 the glass of the windows of 
Alnwick Castle was “taken down, and laid 
up in safety,” when the at Earl was 


| not residing there; and when he came to 
| his castle, “ the same was set up of new, with 
| small charge to his lordship.” 


lass was then 
growing into use for windows ; but the fixing 


| of the panes was a rude operation. In 1584, 


we find that “ glass is come to be plentiful ;” 
so that lattice and horn had grown into less 
use. But the little quarry of the sixteenth 
century was a very different thing from the 
sheet-glass of which the Exhibition building 
is composed. It is not more than fourteen 
oy ago since the manufacture of this pecu- 
lar species of glass was istederel tat 
England. The factory which first produced, 
here, that sheet-glass—a material far superior 
to crown-glass, and far less costly than plate_ 


* See “* Household Words,” Vol. ii., page 433. 
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glass, which has given a finish of beauty to the 
houses of the middle ranks—has made the 
material’ for the Palace of Industry, which 
gives it the popular name of the Crystal 
Palace. In 1837 there was a difficulty in 
making this glass of the length of three feet, 
at all ; but, during last year, there were pro- 
duced in a few months nine hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet of sheet-glass, each pane being 
forty-nine inches in length. The weight of 
this glass is four hundred tons. In the first 
year of this century there were less than 
three thousand tons of window-glass used in 
the whole of England; hence, the Crystal 
Palace has consumed as much glass as one- 
eighth of Great Britain consumed in 1801. 
If Science had not been at work in ever 
direction for the last fifty sente>~Selbdadl, 
as well as Chemical and Mechanical Science 
—the four hundred tons of sheet-glass could 
not have been produced. The Genii of the 
Lamp were at hand, in the form of skilful 
manufacturers and wise statesmen. Sir 
Robert Peel, who destroyed the vexatious and 
burdensome excise upon glass in 1845, is a 
builder of the Palace of Industry as truly as the 
Messrs. Chance, who brought to Birmingham 
the manufacture of German glass, some ten 
years before. The actual tax upon the glass 
used in the great building, previous to its 
total abolition, would have amounted to very 
nearly thirty thousand pounds ; to say nothing 
of the greatly increased cost that would have 
been the result of a continued interference of 
the exciseman with the manufacture. 

The other important material used in the 
construction of the May Palace, is Iron. 
The quantity required for it would have 
astounded our forefathers. The quantity of 
Iron made in England and Wales in 1740, 
was estimated at some seventeen thousand 
tons. To smelt it, charcoal was then em- 
ployed in the furnaces. ene iron 
ore was smelted by means of coke, and at the 
beginning of the present —s a hundred 
and fifty thousand tons were made. In 1848, 
above two million tons of British iron were 
produced. The demand for iron has been 
constantly increasing since the days of rail- 
roads woe iron steamboats ; but the price has 
been as constantly kept down by the agency 
of Science. Ingenious iron-masters employed 
every resource of chemical and mechanical 
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knowledge to improve the quality, and lessen 
the cost of production. Labour was more 
efficently organised. Improved engines raised 
coal more economically from the pits ; and, 
sixteen years ago, came the great invention 
of the hot-blast. The expensive process of 
converting coal into coke was at once 
saved, The furnace was supplied with raw 
coal; and astream of hot air, equal to the 
temperature necessary for melting lead, being 
constantly poured in, the whole process of 
smelting became one of comparative ease and 
certainty. The iron bridge .of Coalbrookdale 
was a wonder of the world in 1779. The 
wonder of 1851 is the iron and glass struc- 
ture of Hyde Park, with its three thousand 
three hundred columns, its two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-four girders, its 
eleven hundred and twenty-eight intermediate 
bearers, and its thirty-four miles of gut- 
tering tube, all of iron. To have produced 
this structure at all, by any amount of expend- 
iture, would have been an impossibility a cen- 
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tury ago. It is a triumph of energy and skill 
to have produced what all agree to call a pal- 
ace, at a less cost per cubic foot than that of 
a barn. 

Glass, iron, and wood, are the only materials 
employed in the construction of this building— 
“dry material, ready at once for the introduc- 
tion of articles for the Exhibition.” Science 
has not, ostensibly, done so much for timber, 
as for glass and iron; but the influence of 
knowledge upon production is to be traced 
here, as in everything which largely ad- 
ministers to the conveniences of life. Know- 
ledge has been at work in two ways in 
diminishing the cost of timber ; it has lessened 
the expense of freight and carriage ; it 
has got rid of enormous protective duties. 
Canada and Norway have been rendered 
somewhat more equal in the commercial race. 
We buy our timber cheaper by one-half ; we 
reckon our consumption of timber by an in- 
crease of five hundred per cent. in fifty years. 

This, then, is a brief view of the influence 
of a Lamp, more durable in its effects than 
that of Aladdin, upon the materials of our 
May Palace. Let us say a few words upon 
the labour employed in its construction. 

The principle of the whole building—that 
of a succession of similar parts upon a uniform 
plan—allowed the very utmost amount of 
union of forces. Every piece of iron, or wood, 
or glass, that went to form a whole, was one 
of many pieces of similar dimensions. There 
was no measuring or cutting. Machinery 
was employed in the preparation of sash-bars 
and gutters, in mortising, and in rough 
painting ; but in all these operations there 
were no varying applications of ingenuity— 
scarcely any manipulation. All the elements 
of cheap production were thus called into 
action.* But the amount of manual labour, in 


* For an extended description of the construction of the 
Palace of Glass, the reader may be referred to 385 of 
our second volume. 
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the actual putting together these materials, 
was enormous, to have accomplished such a 
result in six months. Herodotus tells us, that 
the great Pyramid of Egypt employed a hun. 
dred thousand men, for twenty years, in its 
erection. The Palace of Industry will, most 
probably, be swept away in a generation or 
two, whilst another thousand years will leave 
the great Pyramid unscathed. But the 
influence of one building and of the other 
is not to be measured by their compara- 
tive duration, The monument of despotism 
remains, barren as the sauds upon which it js 
reared, We know nothing certain of its 
construction, beyond the fact recorded by 
Herodotus, that the food of the labourers 
cost sixteen hundred talents of silver. The 
labour employed upon our Palace of Industry, 
as compared with the labour which raised 
the Pyramid, is as one to two thousand. Yet 
which labour will work the greatest amount 
of good to the humam race? History has 
nothing to tell of the uses of the Pyramid, 
When history shall record that a Temple of 
Peace was erected in London, in 1851, to 
which all the nations brought the trophies of 
their arts, it will forget that there were 
amongst us prophets of evil, who would desire 
to keep the great family of mankind in jealous 
isolation ; and will remember only the gran- 
deur of the spectacle, when every clime, 
without distinction of government or religion, 
sent its ambassadors of industry to the capital 
of the world, to teach and to learn, to give and 
to receive. 

It was a remarkable sight on the morning 
of the second of April, the last day for the re- 
ception of heavy articles for exhibition, to look 
upon the long line of waggons, slowly moving 
westward from Hyde Park Corner, to deposit 
their loads before nightfall. It was more 
wonderful to behold the varied industry 
within the building. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there were thousands intensely 
occupied, each with his own work of unloading 
or unpacking. The great struggle was in the 
centre of the western aisle, where the heavy 
British articles of models, or machinery, were 
deposited. In the Foreign department, the 
allotted spaces were filled with chests, bearing 
inscriptions in English, French, German, and 
Italian. Fragments of sculpture, heads and 
feet of colossal statues, were spread in wild 
confusion on the central floor. In the furrows 
of the glass roof were troops of workmen, re 
pairing the defects of the glazing. _ Painters 
hung upon fragile scaffolds, giving their last 
tints to the massive girders. Bazaars were 
springing up in the enclosed divisions; and 
cases were being constructed in the galleries, 
brilliant with plate-glass, tasteful and sub 
stantial. Here and there, ponderous organs 
began to grow into shape, and the heroes and 
saints of painted glass to receive due form 
and proportion. ‘The department of machinery 
appeared a chaos of unshapeable matter, the 
disjointed skeletons of mighty powers. The 
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agricultural implements alone seemed ready 
for their work ; as if they knew they must be 
up and doing, at a time when skill alone can 
cultivate to profit, and busy science must take 
the place of lazy Protection. 

Another fortnight produces a marvellous 
change in the aspect of the Palace of Industry. 
On the 16th of April the artisans of the build- 
ing are nearly gone. The sod, upon which 
laden wains were crushing together at the 
beginning of the month, is floored over. The 
scaffolds are cleared away. A solitary paint- 
er, here and there, is finishing the rails of the 
galleries ; but the structure is essentially com- 
plete. It is a wondrous fabric; sublime in 
its magnitude, beautiful in its simplicity.— 
The venerated elms of Hyde Park are -bud- 
ding in their vast conservatory, and their 
leaves will welcome our May-Day. Singular 
effects of light are produced by the character 
of the building; and in the dim perspective 
of its roofs the prevailing blue shows like an 
aerial vault. The divisions of the vast area 
into —— and industrial departments 
no longer look cold and formal. The long 
vista of the central aisle becomes longer to 
the eye, for the continuous line of sculpture 
gives a measure to the distance. Draperies 
are covering the partitions of the side aisle, 
making ready for the display of every variety 
of textile fabric— from the shawl of Cash- 
mere to the Bandana handkerchief of Glas- 
gow. Packages are rapidly being opened, 
and the ponderous chests carted away. The 
noise of the hammer is still heard; but the 
workman is now employed in the adjustment 
of machinery, the fitting of models, or the fix- 
ing of counters and glass-cases. In the Aus- 
trian division beautiful parquet floors of oak 
are being laid down. In the English, scag- 
liola workers are giving the last polish to their 
specimens ; and ceilings and walls of brilliant 
paper-hangings are proclaiming our tardy em- 
ulation. 

Another fortnight brings us to the May- 
Even of 1851. 

It is not our province to write descriptions 
of the “riches fineless” of our May Palace. 
Its growth, and the gradual unveiling of its 
manifold industries, have been suggestive to 
us of many feelings of admiration of the 
present, and confidence in the future. It is 
ennobling to behold any vast co-operation for 
a great public good. The spirit which 
prompted this enterprise was generous and 
noble ; the industry which has carried out the 
scheme is worthy of all praise. But let it 
not be forgotten that to the Exhibitors belongs 
the chief collective honour. There never was 
seen, in the world, such a Museum of the 
products of industry, and of the instruments 
of production. It is almost safe to predict 
that such another will never again be beheld. 
The cost of the building is insignificant when 
compared with the expenditure of the Exhi- 
bitors, The expenditure upon this Exhibi- 
tion may be valued by hundreds of thousands. 


THREE MAY-DAYS IN LONDON. 
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Few will derive any immediate gain in 
money-value from their anxiety and their 
outlay. It is a generous emulation that has 
prompted, for the most part, this wondrous 
display. There have been principles at work 
beyond what has been unjustly considered the 
sole attribute of the commercial character. 
There is the love of fame — there is the pride 
of country ;—but there is even something 
more. There is the determination to assert 
the dignity of labour; to manifest to those 
who hold that the world is made for the 
few, that throughout the habitable globe 
there are the same agencies at work which 
have given the mechanic of the nineteenth 
century a greater command of the com- 
forts of life than was possessed by the 
feudal lord of the sixteenth. Here are the 
evidences. 

We repeat it is not for us to enumerate 
them. The Shepherd in Homer, when the 
stars shine clear about the silver moon, be- 
holds the signs that glad his heart; the 
astronomer catalogues the known stars, and 
watches for undiscovered planets. We are 
like the shepherd, in gazing upon the glad 
signs of human progress. When we look 
upon the sumptuous furniture that denotes the 
luxury of the Austrian capital, we turn to the 
plain school-room desks and chairs of the 
United States, and learn the comparative 
importance of the necessities of the humble, 
and the artificial wants of the great. When 
we acknowledge that our sculptors (those 
who have chosen to exhibit here) contrast 
unfavourably with the bolder artists of France 
and Germany ; or when we see no English 
carvings equal to those of Florence, and no 
bronzes to be placed in rivalry with those of 
France, we specially think of the wondrous 
processes which have sent tasteful articles of 
utility into the dwellings of the tradesman’ 
and the artisan—we turn to our potteries, our 
electro-plate works, our glass-houses. In 
comparison with the block of marble from the 
Grecian quarry, that gave Phidias the mate- 
rial of his Theseus, we can look upon the 
same granite that formed Waterloo Bri ge. 
If Rome sends her costly mosaics for the halls 
of princes, Cornwall shows her serpentine and 
porphyry for the cheap adornment of our 
common English hearths. Belgium exhibits 
her richest laces—it is her ancient and proper 
pride; India brings her silk and golden 
shawls; Tunis her embroidered tissues; 
Persia her gorgeous carpets. But here are 
also the ribbons of Coventry, the shawls of 
Paisley, the calicoes of Manchester, the broad- 
cloths of Leeds. They are for the comfort 
and the decent ornaments of the humblest in 
the land. And here, too, are the instruments 
by which the humblest have been enabled to 
possess them—the spindles and the looms in 
their most complete organization. But here 
are also the scientific instruments which sug- 
gested and perfected the spindles and looms ; 
which are the guides of mechanical invention ; 
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which regulate its application. Some of the 
noblest works of mechanical genius are here 
before us—-not mere models, but in all the 
grandeur of their perfect action. Under one 
roof may be seen the whole process of a cotton- 
factory ; and a few yards off the great steam- 
hammer, which forges an anchor, or cracks an 
egg-shell, with an equal regulation of its 
ower. Here is the hydraulic machine which 
ifted the mighty tubes of the Britannia 
Bridge to their high level; and here the 
Jacquard loom, which can weave such em- 
broidery in an hour as would demand a life- 
long labour from the nicest sempstress of the 
Ind. Here is the steamboat engine, which 
has brought the produce of the most distant 
lands to grace this first of May; and here the 
locomotive, which, the proud equal of the 
steamboat, has given new ideas of time and 
space to the civilized world. Here, finally, 
is the paper-machine, and here the printing- 
machine—the instruments by which all know- 
ledge is diffused and perpetuated—without the 
prototypes of which, Bacon might have specu- 
lated in vain, and Watt have never invented. 
In the age which has produced the steam- 
boat, the railroad, and the printing machine 
—the three powers which are more and more 
lessening the inequalities of condition, of 
locality, of laws, amongst the great family of 
mankind—the assemblage of the Industry 
of all Nations, and the people of all nations, 
in the island whose ships bear the pro- 
duce of the earth to and from every port 
—whose arts, imitative at first, are now 
models of every form of labour—whose 
language and literature are spreading over 
vast regions, compared with which her area 
is but a speck on the globe,—such an assem- 
blage appears to us a holy tribute to the 
Parent of Industry, and of all good. For the 
mighty Spirit of the universe is one and the 
same in His manifestations—whether He hold 
the stars in their eternal courses, or work, 
through the mind of man, to enrich our May 
Palace with the produce of arts, which even 
outworn mythologies, not grossly erring, 
derived from Heaven ; but which a purer re- 
ligion may teach us to believe are amongst 
the instruments—in due companionship with 
pure science, ‘ith literature, with “divine 
philosophy”—vy which God is accomplishing 
the destinies of the human race. 

“ And what,” say some, “is to be a benefit 
to the visitors of the Exhibition, who are 
neither artisans nor merchants—who are 
neither buyers nor sellers,—some of whom 
think, as Southey proclaimed, ‘ that the nation 
which builds on manufactures sleeps upon gun- 
powder,’—who believe that the age of May- 
— might come again, with piping shep- 

erds, and ‘ knitters in the sun.’”’ We answer 
—the enlargement of your minds, and of all 
minds—that practical education which ma 
teach men to comprehend rightly the past 
and the present. These are the manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of an age which is not an 
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age of exclusiveness. These are the works of 
the heroes of this age. This is their May-day 
celebration. Look upon it reverently. Do 
homage to the promoters of it, in all love and 
loyalty. Here is our “ Lapy oF THE May.” 
But in this goodly work there is hope beyond 
performance—hope of “ Peace on earth, good. 
will towards men.” 


“ Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east,and leads with her 
The flowery May.” 


THE LAST OF THE SEA-KINGS, 


Tue first of the Sea-kings may have been 
good men of business in their own day, but it 
isa great many years ago since it was re- 
spectable to be a thief—except in poems and 
romances. The last Sea-kings of the Cau. 
casian race were hunted down, in a trades- 
man-like manner, by the increasing pack of | 
commerce; and wound up, very generally, | 
the concluding canto of their lives under the 
gallows, at Execution Dock. The “ Asia,” in | 
her ten or eleven day passages between New. | 
York and Liverpool, has never yet been | 
cannonaded by a ship-load of gentlemen of | 
Fortune. For, in the class Raptores of the | 
human race—the men of prey—the genus | 
Pirate is much more confined than it has been 
aforetime in its geographical distribution. 
It has ceased to be an European family. We | 
have at our elbow certain volumes, printed | 
in “the days when we went pirating, a long 
time ago,” containing lives of pirates, com- | 
piled carefully from living testimony; and 
contemporary records at a time when those | 
exceedingly free gentlemen abounded. Cap. | 
tain Charles Johnson, the biographer of these | 
men, puts upon his title page a motto, from | 
Horace, about having blended the useful with | 
the sweet. Sweet company he introduces | 
to us, in good sooth! As for the usefulness, | 
we recognize that, even in the present day. 
Many will cross the seas, to visit us, this | 
year; it will do more than amuse us to con- | 
sider what obstructions might have stayed | 
their progress in the good old times of George 
the First or Second. How many of our | 
guests would have been stripped, how many 
murdered, how many would have eaten theit | 
own ears with salt and pepper, we will not 
stop to imagine. Confining our attention to 
our own countrymen, who are not meaner 
and more cruel probably than Greeks, we 
shall go back a little farther than a century, 
and sketch the race of British Conrads as 
they then existed. 

At the close of the Continental war, after 
the peace of Utrecht, privateering—which is 
legal piracy—lost its excuse, and piracy was 
undertaken for its own sake, and in defiance 
of the gallows. The mutinous sailor, thirsting 
for exemption from restraint, would find 
associates and plot. Thus Captain Green, of 
Bristol, in April, 1726, dipped William Fy, 
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as boatswain, at Jamaica. “Fly, who had 
insinuated himself with some of the men, 
whom he found ripe for any villany, resolved 
to seize the vessel, murder the captain and 
mate, and, taking the command on himself, 
turn pirate.” Accordingly, having matured 
his plot, “and, tucking up his shirt above his 
elbow, with a cutlass in his hand, he, with 
Mitchel, went into the captain’s cabin, and 
told him he must turn out. The captain, 
asking what was the matter, was answered, 
by Mitchel, they had no time to answer im- 
pertinent questions; that, if he would turn 
out and go upon deck quietly, it would save 
‘em the trouble of scraping the cabin ; if he 
would not, a few buckets of water and a 
scraper would take his blood out of the 
decks.” So he was forced up and thrown 
overboard, together with the mate, and Fly 
reigned in his stead, the captain of a pirate 
vessel. Or sometimes, the men being ashore, 
mastered a ship wherein to commence their 
trade. So began Philip Roche, with the 
massacre of Captain Partone and his crew ; 
when, in the words of Roche himself, he and 
his fellows were “all over as wet with the 
blood that had been spilt as if they had been 
dipt in water, or stood in a shower of rain, 
nor did they regard it any more.” They sat 
down in the cabin when their work was done, 
“with some rum they found there, and were 
never merrier in their lives.” Or sometimes, 
acaptain, starting on an honest errand, stole 


his vessel, turning pirate, and set ashore such 
of his crew as objected to the change of 
service. 

Major Stede Bonnet was a gentleman who 
took to piracy in desperation because his wife 
made him uncomfortable. Captain Worley be- 
gan business by starting from New York, “ina 


small open boat with eight others. They 
took with them a few biscuits, and a dry’d 
tongue or two, a little cag of water, half a 
dozen old muskets, and ammunition accord- 
ingly.” ‘The sniall boat presently would cap- 
ture something larger, the eight men would 
be strengthened with recruits. When pirates 
took a vessel more convenient than their own 
by reason of its strength and swiftness, they 
immediately shifted into it. Consorts joined 
with them sometimes, and thus a bold man 
from a small beginning robbed his way up in 
the world of water. Captain Kidd had been 
commander of a Privateer during the war, 
and being afterwards commissioned to run 
down some pirates, could not find them ; mor- 
tified at his ill luck, and seeing merchant 
ships in plenty, he thought piracy the better 
trade, and so became, in pirate phrase, a gen- 
tleman of fortune. 

The allurements to Piracy were first a 
thirst for what was miscalled liberty—for 
license, The pirates cast off on the high seas 
all restraint, except so much as was abso- 
lately necessary for their purpose. They 
would drink without stint, they would have 
music on board, and the fiddler must play to 


any one who asked him for a tune, if he 
desired to keep a whole fiddle and an un- 
broken head. The Captain must submit to 
any insolence, and be guided by the will of 
the crew; only in action or in chasing and 
giving chase, he became absolute dictator ; 
then he might order what he pleased, shoot 
whom he pleased, and answer for his conduct 
afterwards. Exempt from human control, 
they gloried in defying what they feared be- 
yond the present life. ‘ Come,” says one of 
them (Captain Teach, or Blackbeard), “ Come, 
let us make a hell of our own, and try how long 
we can bear it;” accordingly he, with two or 
three others, went down into the hold, and 
closing up all the hatches, filled several pots 
full of brimstone, and other combustible matter, 
and set it on fire, and so continued till they 
were almost suffocated, when some of the men 
cried out for air ; at length he opened the 
hatches, not a little pleased that he held out 
the longest. Another of these miserable 
“heroes,” sailing at night through a storm, 
“the heavens were covered with sheets of 
lightning, which the sea by the agitation of 
the saline particles, seemed to imitate; the 
darkness of the night was such as might be 
felt; the terrible, hollow roaring of the winds 
could be only equalled by the repeated, I may 
say, incessant claps of thunder. . . . They 
endeavoured, by their blasphemies, oaths, and 
horrid imprecations to drown the uproar of 
jarring elements. Bellamy swore he was 
sorry he could not run out his guns to return 
the salute, meaning the thunder.” This was 
the pirate’s liberty, begotten of how much 
despair! Their superstition painted to them 
horribly enough what they defied, in sober 
moments of depression, or in the delirium of 
drunkenness. Here is a scene. Captain 
Lewis chasing a Carolina vessel lost his fore, 
and main-top mast; “and he, Lewis, running 
up the shrouds to the main-top, tore off a 
handful of hair, and throwing it into the air, 
used this expression, ‘Good devil, take this 
till I come ;’ and it was observed, that he 
came afterwards faster up with the chase, 
than before the loss of his top-masts.” The 
same Lewis was killed in his cabin one night 
by Frenchmen, of whose plot negroes had 
warned him. ‘To those who warned “he 
answered, he could not withstand his destiny ; 
for the devil told him in the great cabin, he 
should be murdered that night.” Liberty,— 
such as it was,—the luxury of exercising 
power, of being feared,—these and the hope of 
rapid wealth by plunder, were the entice- 
ments to a life of piracy. 

We now suppose a crew to have determined 
upon piracy, and to have got possession of a 
ship. The first work is to clear away any 
cabin or other arrangement that may spoil 
their deck, which must be swept into a clear 
stage for fighting. The pirates then assemble 
over a large bowl of punch, to make their 
laws, while somebody extemporises a black 
flag. Over the punch and pipes, deliberation 
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is not very long-winded, and every speech 
would be by one half shorter if the oaths were 
absent. There is a captain to be elected, and 
a quartermaster. The captain is the military 
chief. The law concerning him is, that he is 
to be guided by the will of the majority, every 
man having a vote; but that in action, 
chasing, or being chased, his power is absolute 
and his will not to be disputed, without 
penalty of death. At other times, his cabin 
is not sacred and his dinner is not safe ; he 
can maintain aseendancy only by superior 
strength. Blackbeard fired under the table 
at the legs of comrades dining with him, to 
remind them who he was. The quarter- 
master js the civil functionary. All plunder is 
la'd before him when a prize is taken, and he 
only may divide it. Any man who keeps 
back plunder of more value than a single 
dollar, is to be marooned. We will explain 
marooning presently. Every man has a vote 
in all affairs of moment, and has equal title to 


provisions and strong drink, which he may | 


use at pleasure, unless a scarcity induce the 
whole community to vote retrenchment. This 
scarcity was very common, as may be sup- 
posed. When there was plenty, it was squan- 
dered, and want, for a season, often followed. 
The first man who sees a prize, has the 
best pair of pistols in it added to his share of 
spoil. This was the most honourable reward 
our pirates could imagine. They took great 
pride in their arms, and would give fancy 
prices—thirty pounds or forty pounds—for 
such pistols as they thought desirable. Each 
mun, in action, wore several pair slung before 
him upon coloured ribbons, after pirate 
fashion, and there was never need to urge 
them to the observance of that law of theirs, 
which enjoined the keeping of guns, pistols, 
and cutlass, clean and fit for service. No 
gambling is allowed on board. No blows to 
pass on board, but quarrels are to be decided, 
at the frst convenient place ashore, by sword 
and pistol. The captain and quartermaster 
are to have each two shares of a prize, other 
officers each a share and a half or a share and 
a quarter. He who loses a limb in action, is 
to receive a sum of money, generally about 
one hundred and fifty pounds. These gene- 
rally formed the staple of the pirate’s articles, 
which were then sworn to by each man upon 
a bible, the only one on board, and kept pre- 
cisely for that purpose; for want of a bible 
they were sworn to, in one case, upon a 
hatchet. 

Cowardice, desertion, or some other crimes. 
were capital among the pirates, and their 
equivalent to what we ashore should call 
transportation for life. was the punishment 
called Marooning. This meant that the 
offender should be put ashore on any desert 
coast, with a bottle of water and a little 
biscuit, there to have a tenth chance of escape 
against nine chances of starvation. Thus, 
for example, near an uninhabited island, 
Richard Turnley, and some other men having 
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been robbed and beaten with cutlasses, by 
pirates, under Captain Rackham, “ were 
stripped naked, and tumbled over the vessel’s 
side into a boat which lay alongside ; the oars 
were all taken out, and they left them nothing 
to work themselves ashore with, but an old 
paddle.” The next day the pirates came 
ashore to the shivering men, and called them 
back, promising clothes. They returned in 
hope, but only returned to be beaten and 
tormented, with a view “to discover where 
some things lay, which they (the pirates) 
could not readily find, as particularly Mr, 
Carr’s watch: and silver snuff-box. Some 
time after, fancying the pirates to be in 
better humour, they begged for something to 
eat, for they had none of them had any 
nourishment that day or the night before; 
but all the answer that they received, was, 
‘that such dogs should not ask such ques- 
tions.’ So they were turned ashore, together 
with a Captain Greenway, whose sloop had 
been dismantled, and after suffering more 
cruelty at the good pleasure of the pirates, 
saw their tormentors sai! away. They found 
in the sloop an old hatchet, with which they 
cut themselves some wooden tools, made little 
rafts, and were busied about the ruin of the 
sloop, when to their dismay, they saw the 
pirates standing in again. They made all 
haste ashore, were fired at, but escaped into 
the wood, and saved themselves upon the 
tops of trees. The pirates sought them for 
a short time, towed the deserted sloop into 
deep water, where they sunk her, and once 
more sailed away. In the mean time the 
poor fugitives were in despair ; for seeing 
their vessel sunk, they had scarce any hopes 
left of escaping the danger of perishing upon 
that uninhabited island; there they lived 
eight days, feeding upon berries and shell- 
fish, such as cockles and periwinkles, some- 
times catching a stingrey, which coming into 
shoal water, they could wade near them, and 
by the help of a stick sharpened at the end, 
which they did by rubbing it against the 
rock, (for they had not a knife left amongst 
them,) they stuck them as if it had been with 
aspear. It must be observed that they had 
no means of striking a fire, and therefore 
their way of dressing this fish, was by dipping 
it often in salt water; then laying it in the 
sun till it became both hard and dry, and 
then they eat it. After eight days the pirates 
returned, and the poor fellows again fled to 
the woods; but the pirates had a qualm of 
generosity, and shouted to them promises of 
food and drink if they would come on board. 
Accordingly they went on board, and were 
fed by the pirates while they stayed, although 
at their departure they would not give them 
a bit to carry on shore: they also gave them 
three or four blankets amongst them, to 
cover their nakedness, (for, as we observed, 
they were quite naked,) and let them have 
some needles and thread, to make them into 
some form. There was, however, also an 
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acquaintance of Richard Turnley, who pri- 
vately gave him a tinder-box, with materials 
in it for striking fire, which in his circum- 
stances was a greater present than gold or 
jewels.” ‘These marooned men we also quit, 
being ourselves bound upon a cruise of 
piracy. 

In whose ship shall we sail? Notin Low’s, 
though his rascality and cruelty give him a 
distingushed position in the brotherhood. 
Edward Low had the advantage of being born 
athief; from a child he would “ cheat all he 
could, and those who pretended to dispute it 
with him must fight him. The virtues of 
some of his family were equal to his: one of 
his brothers was a youth of genius; when he 
was about seven years old, he used to be carried 
in a basket upon a porter’s back, into a crowd, 
and snatch hats and wigs. According to the 
exact chronology of Newgate, he was the first 
who practised this ingenious trick.” That 
youth had the distinction of ending his days 
at T'yburn, “in company with Stephen Bunce 
and the celebrated Jack Hall, the chimney- 
sweeper.” One sample of Richard Low, as 
pirate, will suffice for us:—He and his crew, 
having taken a French ship, and condemned 
itto the flames, “they took all the crew out 
of her, but the cook, who, they said, being 
a greasy fellow, would fry well in the fire; so 
the poor man was bound to the mainmast, and 
burnt in the ship, to the no small diversion of 
Low and his myrmidons.” So we will not 
follow Low, but it may be not amiss to see a 
little vengeance on him in an anecdote ad- 
mirably illustrative of the free way of these 
gentlemen of fortune :—Low having taken a 
vessel, a Portuguese passenger looked unhap- 
py; one of the crew said “he did not like his 
looks, and thereupon gave him one blow across 
his belly with his cutlass that cut out his 
bowels, and he fell down dead without speak- 
ing a word. At the same time another of these 
rogues, cutting at a prisoner, missed his mark, 
and Captain Low, standing in his way, very op- 
portunely received the stroke upon his under 
jaw, which laid the teeth bare; upon this the 
surgeon was called, who immediately stitched 
up the wound—but Low finding fault with 
the operation, the surgeon being tolerably 
drunk, as it was customary for everybody to 
be. struck Low such a blow with his fist that 
broke out all the stitches, and then bid him 
sew up his chops himself and be damned, so 
that Low made a very pitiful figure for some 
time after.” To have had a surgeon on board at 
all was something uncommon in Low’s vessel. 
The pirates generally were their own phy- 
sicians, and for surgeon sometimes, in case of 
need, “the carpenter was appointed as the 
most proper man; upon which he fetched up 
the biggest saw, and taking the limb under 
his arm, fell to work, and separated it from 
the body of the patient in as little time as he 
could have cut a deal board in two; after that 
he heated his axe red-hot in the fire, and cau- 
terised the wound.” 
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With whom shall we sail? Captain Bar- 
tholomew Roberts was a man of note, who 
took, in the course of his career, four hundred 
sail. Not getting sufficient ransom, he set a 
slave-ship on fire, at Wydah, “ with eighty of 
those poor wretches on board, chained two 
and two together, under the miserable choice 
of perishing by fire or water: those who 
jumped overboard from the flames, were 
seized by sharks, a voracious fish, in plenty in 
this road, and, in their sight, tore limb from 
limb, alive.” Is there no gentlemanly sea- 
robber with whom we may sail and see an 
action? ‘There are one or two not naturally 
cruel, but even these are forced to commit 
revolting outrages, in order to retain the 
allegiance of their crews. We will not, there- 
fore, even in imagination, sail with any of 
these rascals, but content ourselves with quiet 
chat about them. Of the cruelty in which 
power displays itself as exercised by such men 
we have said enough to shock an ordinary 
landsman, and we must endeavour to exhibit 
it no more. Let it be understood that the 
spite of lawless men upon the sea has rioted 
in tortures and committed deeds worthy to 
stand on the same shelf within our heads 
whereon we thrust away the records of re- 
ligious bigotry. So let us hide them now and 
chatter on. 

When pirates met. they were cordial] friends ; 
their manner of saluting each other was by 
firing their guns, shotted, into the air. If 
they formed any partnership, or sailed in 
company, they rarely failed to quarrel. 
Tenders and consorts were perpetually 
slipping off, when they had wealth on board; 
subordinates, left anywhere in charge of trea- 
sure, commonly stole away therewith; the 
Pirate’s Calendar exemplifies but little 
“honour among thieves!” That bullying 
bluster about honour, which is a characteristic 
of most blackguards, pirates shone in. Captain 
Howel Davis ravaged a district and destroyed 
a town, because the Governor insulted him by 
hinting that he was a pirate. Wayward dis- 
plays of conscientiousness occurred too, now 
and then; but, founded on no principle, were 
often ludicrous. Captain Vane, shipwrecked 
ona small island, was found by an old buc- 
caneer, Holford,an acquaintance : “ He thought 
this a good opportunity to get off, and accord- 
ingly applied to his old friend; but he abso- 
lutely refused him; saying to him, ‘ Charles, I 
shan’t trust you aboard my ship, unless I carry 
youa prisoner ; for I shall have you caballing 
with my men, knock me on the head, and run 
away with my ship a pirating.” Vane made 
all the protestation of honour in the world 
to him; but it seems Captain Holford was too 
intimately acquainted with him to repose any 
confidence at all in his words or oaths. He 
told him he might easily find a way to get 
off, if he had a mind to it. ‘Iam now going 
down the bay,’ says he, ‘and shall return 
hither in about a month; and if I find you 
on the island when I come back, I'll carry 
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you to Jamaica, and hang you.’ ‘ Which way 
can I get away?” answers Vane. ‘ Are there 
not fishermen’s dories upon the beach ?—can’t 
you take one of them?’ replies Holford. 
* What,’ says Vane, ‘ would you have me steal 
a dory, then?’ ‘Do you make it a matter 
of conscience,’ said Holford, ‘ to steal a dory, 
when you have been a common robber and 
pyrate, stealing ships and cargoes, and plun- 
dering all mankind that fell in your way? Stay 
there, if you are so squeamish!’ And so he 
left him.” 

Let us describe, now, the stealing of a ship. 
Tempted by reward and natural desire for 
gain, all eyes are always on the look-out for a 
sail. The sail made out is chased, if not a 
man-of-war. The pirate seldom quails before 
superior force; for, in his own profession, he 
is bold to recklessness. If stratagem be 
necessary, the character of the pirate ship is 
disguised by hoisting perhaps a French flag, 
while men are sent below to hide themselves, 
in order that the crowded decks might not 
betray their character. When spoken with, 
their answer to the question whence they 
come, is * From the Seas ;” up runs the black 
flag, “Jolly Roger,” then the cannonade is 
opened, and the boarding-party leaps into the 
boat. The first boarders receive extra plunder, 
in the form of a change of clothes for every 
man. The object of the pirate is to board as 
soon as possible. The prize taken is searched; 
torture is used to elicit information as to all 


its treasures; if the vessel itself be better 
than their own, the pirates take possession of 
it for themselves; if not they pillage it, and 
recklessly throw overboard the greater part 
of what they do not keep. Those on board 
the captured vessel are slaves of the captor’s 


will, and take their chance. Sometimes they 
are all sweated; the pirates form a circle 
round each one in turn, and prick him as he 
runs inside it with pins, penknives, forks, &c., 
murder, and greater cruelties we have agreed 
to forbear describing. Captain Hawkins, 
prisoner of Captain Spriggs, was sent down 
to supper; what should the provision be, but 
a dish of candles, which he was forced to eat, 
having a naked sword and a pistol held to his 
breast all the while. His crew were all 
regaled in the same manner. A friar tuken 
was put upon all fours, and ridden about; a 
New England saint was made to dance till he 
was more than weary: a quaker beguiled 
them by his meek submission to their force ; 
and when, after plundering, they let him go, 
many engaged a passage in his vessel. He 
took them without murmuring, and they were 
surprised to find, on reaching port, that non- 
resistance under violence was not a doctrine 
which prevented the mild friend from hand- 
ing them immediately into the custody of 
law. They wereall hung. The pirates under 
Captain Roberts took an English clergyman, 
ne out of respect to their own country’s 
cloth restored all that he claimed; “they 
kept nothing which belonged to the Church, 


except three prayer-books and a_ bottle 
screw.” 

Of the fearlessness of these men and the 
fear they caused, it will suffice to give a 
couple of examples. Captain Teach lay, on 
one occasion, off the bar of Charlestown, 
taking vessels with impunity, while the whole 
province of Carolina “abandoned themselves 
to despair. The vessels in the harbour durst 
not go out, and the vessels inward bound 
durst not go in.” Teach detained all the ships 
and prisoners, and, being in want of medicines, 
resolved to demand a chest from the Govern- 
ment of the province; accordingly, men were 
sent, and “ very insolently made their demands, 
threatening that if they did not send imme- 
diately the chest of medicines, and let the 
pirate ambassadors return without offering 
any violence to their persons, they would 
murder all their prisoners, send up their heads 
to the Governor, and set the ships they had 
taken on fire. While Mr. Marks was making 
application to the council, Richards, and the 
rest of the pirates, walked the streets publicly, 
in the sight of all people, who were fired with 
the utmost indignation, but durst not so much 
as think of executing their revenge.” The 
result of this measure was, that the Govern- 
ment “complied with the necessity, and sent 
aboard a chest, valued at between three hun- 
dred and four hundred pounds, and the pirates 
went back safe to their ships.” Captain Davis, 
before mentioned, performed such marvels by 
the addition of his own acuteness to the bold- 
ness of his men, that they believed him 
capable of doing anything: so they consented 
to an expedition against Gambia Castle. 
“Having come within sight of the place, he 
ordered all his men under deck, except as 
many as were absolutely necessary for work- 
ing the ship, in order that he might pass for 
a trader, anchored close under the fort, and 
having ordered out the boat, he commanded 
six men in her, in old, ordinary jackets, while 
he himself, with the master and doctor, 
dressed themselves like gentlemen.” They 
were received without suspicion by the Go- 
vernor, and bidden to dine with him. They 
noted the disposition of the soldiers, brought 
some of their own men at dinner-time ashore, 
some having orders to sit in the guard-house, 
so placed as to seize the arms directly they 
should hear a pistol fired. Two or three 
ertered the dining-room to wait at table. In 
the course of dinner a pistol was presented to 
the Governor’s head, who remained quiet per 
force ; the arms in that room were seized by 
the attendant pirates, and Davis fired his 
pistol from the window. All the plan suc- 
ceeded, and the fort was captured. 

The plunder got by pirates, often great, was 
always scattered to the winds in senseless 
waste, or stolen by a comrade, ora landsman. 
So Avery retired upon a bag of diamonds, 
which he committed for sale, secretly, into the 
hands of Bristol “ Merchants” who retained 
them, and threatened to denounce him if he 
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pressed for payment, so he died miserably, 
“not worth so much as would buy him a 
coffin.” Those who escaped the gallows, either 
retired to sink into the dregs of poverty and 
vice, or settled among savages in Madagascar 
and elsewhere. Madagascar was a haunt of 
thieves, but their great rookery was among 
the ins and outs of the West India Islands ; 
here, in some desert bay or creek, every pirate 
had his officers. Some rock which marked the 
entrance to his chambers would be scrawled 
over, perhaps, with an inscription put up at 
| his departure by the pirate, “‘ Left this place 

‘the 5th of April, to go to Madagascar for 
| Limes,’ and this, least (like lawyers and men 
of business) any visits should be paid in their 
absence.” 

A few more anecdotes of life among the 
pirates, and a word or two about their last 
scenes, must conclude this gossip. Captain 
Bellamy had one among his crew, who had 
strutted, aforetime, as a strolling Hamlet. 
“ This whimsical fellow made a play whilst he 
was on board, which he called the Royal 
Pirate.” It was played but once, for “ the 
case was this; Alexander the Great, environed 
by his guards, was examining a pirate who 
was brought before him; the gunner, who 
was drunk, took this to be in earnest, and 
that his messmate was in danger, and hearing 
Alexander say, 


‘ Knowest thou that death attends thy mighty 
crimes, 
And thou shalt hang to-morrow morn betimes ?” 


ran into the gun-room where he left three com- 
panions over a bowl of rum-punch as drunk as 
himself, told them that they were going to 
hang honest Jack Spinckes, and if they suffered 
it they should be all hanged one after another ; 
but (we omit his oaths) they should not hang 
him, for he’d clear the decks; and taking a 
grenade with a lighted match, followed by his 
comrades with their cutlasses, he set fire to 
the fuze and threw it among the actors. The 
audience was on the gang-ways and poop, and 
falling in with their cutlass poor Alexander 
had his left arm cut off, and Jack Spinckes 
his leg broke with the bursting of the shell. 
Alexander the Great revenged the loss of his 
arm by the death of him who deprived him of 
his limb.” Under these circumstances, the 
drama was withdrawn. 

In the vessel of Captain Roberts, one 
Glasby had excited suspicion among the 
crew by his sobriety, for, “in their sense, he 
was looked upon to be a villain that would 
not be drunk.” In fact, Glasby, with some 
others, justified suspicion by afterwards 
attempting to desert; they were taken and 
brought up for trial on the capital offence. 
“The place appointed for their Tryals, was 
the steerage of the ship; in order to which 
a large bowl of rum-punch was made, and 
placed upon the table; the pipes and tobacco 
being ready, the judicial proceedings began ; 
the prisoners were brought forth ;” the case 
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was clear, and “ they were about to pronounce 
sentence, when one of the judges moved, that 
they should first smoak t’other pipe; which 
was accordingly done.” Meanwhile the pri- 
soners implored for mercy ; the judges were 
stern, when one judge, Valentine Ashplant, 
got up and declared with oaths, ‘“ Glasby 
shall not die,” and thereupon sat down and 
resumed his pipe. His motion was loudly 
opposed, and Ashplant rose again with a vast 
number of additional oaths, garnishing the 
declaration that “‘ Glasby is an honest fellow 
notwithstanding this misfortune, and I love 
him; if he must die, I will die along with 
him.’ And, thereupon, he pulled out a pair 
of pistols, and presented them to some of the 
learned judges on the bench; who, perceiving 
his argument so well supported, thought it 
reasonable that Glasby should be acquitted ; 
and so they all came over to his opinion, and 
allowed it to be law.” The other offenders 
were all shot. 

What vessel have the pirates now been 
chasing ?—sugar they hope it contains—gun- 
powder, alas! ‘They see her suddenly bring to, 
and haul up her lower ports. They strike 
their ‘black flag in dismay, for they have 
caught a man-of-war ; but instantly they haul 
their colors up again, and vapour with their 
cutlasses. We need not describe the engage- 
ment: quarter to the pirates is but sparing 
for a halter; they fight with furious des- 
peration, and are overcome. While the king’s 
ship sends a boat to fetch the prisoners, a 
blast and smoke pours out of the great cabin. 
“ Half-a-dozen of the most desperate, when 
they saw all hopes had fled, had drawn them- 
selves round what powder they had left in the 
steerage, and fired a pistol into it, but it was 
much too small a quantity to effect anything 
more than burning them in a frightful 
manner.” ‘The other men are “gay and 
brisk, most of them with white shirts, watches 
and a deal of silk vests.” The captain, per- 
haps, “ dressed in a crimson damask waistcoat 
and breeches, a red feather in his hat, a gold 
chain round his neck, with a diamond cross 
hung to it, and sword in his hand, and two 
pair of pistols hanging at the end of a silk 
sling, flung over his shoulders (according to 
the fashion of the pirates) ;” but a grape shot 
has struck him in the throat, and he lies dead 
upon the tackles of a gun. A man terribly 
disfigured by the blast of powder, just before 
mentioned, is asked by an officer, “ how he 
came blown up in that frightful manner. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘John Morris fired a pistol 
into the powder; but’ (oaths omitted) ‘they 
are all mad and bewitched, for I have Jost 
a good hat by it. (The hat and he being both 
blown out of the cabin gallery into the sea.) 
* But what signifies a hat, friend?’ says the 
officer. ‘Not much,’ answered he, the men 
being busy in stripping him of his shoes and 
stockings.” 

The captured pirates are soon carried 
ashore for trial, where the common plea 
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among the men is that they were kidnapped 
and forced into committing acts of piracy ; 
that they dared not refuse the orders of the 
captain, and the quartermaster. “ But,” says 
the President on one occasion, “ you elected 
these men; if you were well disposed, why 
did you vote for such a captain, and such a 
quartermaster ?’ 

Here succeeds a silence among the prisoners; 
but at length Fernan very honestly owned 
that he did not give his vote to Magnes, but 
to David Sympson, ‘ For in truth,’ says he, ‘I 
took Magnes for too honest a man, and unfit 
for the business.’ ” 

The next scene is the Execution, of which 
we are not spectators. We are not, and we 
could not be; for although we have let our 
gossip sometimes run into the present tense, 
these objects of it are completely portions of 
the past. They area fragment of those in- 
stitutions of our ancestors which now have 
fallen into absolute neglect. England sur- 
vives. All change is evil; is, in fact, revolu- 
tionary ; and there is a sad tendency to be 
utilitarian among us. We have changed the 
aspect of affairs on the high seas, we have 
trodden under the heels of trade those dear 
romantic Corsairs and Red Rovers. The 
world is getting altogether work-a-day. Eng- 
land survives out of pure obstinacy, nothing 
else. O, how she would have flourished had 
she never changed ! 





CHIPS. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM A CENTURY AGO. 


EXPERIENceE has long since proved the in- 
justice of closing national museums from the 
great body of the people, under the plea that 
the public is a most destructive and brutal 


animal. Nervous gentlemenof the old school 
threw up their hands in despair when they 
learnt that Government intended to give the 
public free and unlimited access to the 
National Gallery; but the result of the ex- 
periment has been here, as elsewhere, a strong 
and unequivocal contradiction of the old 
Toryism, that the labourer in corduroy would 
make as lamentable a figure in a museum or 
a picture-gallery, as the proverbial bull in the 
china-shop. Crowds of artisans pace the 
galleries of the National Gallery and Marl- 
borough House, and yet the glories of Rubens, 
Claude, and Vandyke are not desecrated— 
the line of beauty is untouched upon 
Hogarth’s palette. Any injury which the 
national collection may have suffered, 
traceable, according to high critical authority, 
rather to the appointed guardians of the 
treasures, than to the rash fingering of artisan 
visitors. ‘To the minds of many enlightened 
men, the picture-cleaner, with his scrubbing- 
brush, is an animal more to be feared than 
the poor holiday-maker, with his reverence 
and his seemly bearing. 

Curious persons who are anxious to obtain 
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a fair estimate of the progress made by men 
in authority in their judgment on the moral 
rectitude of the great industrial class of this 
country, may form a vivid picture of the old 
state of feeling which regulated the admission 
of visitors to the British Museum a century 
ago. ; 

In the year 1759, the Trustees of this insti- 
tution published their “Statutes and Rules 
relating to the Inspection and Use of the 
British Museum.” This instructive document 
may now pertinently serve to illustrate the 
darkness from which we are struggling, 
Those visitors who now consider it rather an 
affront to be required to give up their cane or 
umbrella at the entrances to our Museums and 
Galleries, will be astonished to learn, that in 
the year 1757, those persons who wished to 
inspect the national collection, known as the 
British Museum, were required to make pre- 
vious application to the porter, in writing, 
stating their names, conditions, and places of 
abode, as also the d: ay and hour at which they 
desired to be admitted. Their applications 
were written down in a register, which was 
submitted every evening to the librarian or 
secretary in attendance. If this official, 
judging from the condition and ostensible 
character of an applicant, deemed him eligible 
for admittance, he directed the porter to give 
him a ticket on the following day. Thus the 
candidate for admission was compelled to 
make two visits before he could learn whether 
or not it was the gracious will of a librarian 
or secretary that he should be allowed the 
inestimable privilege of inspecting the national 
collection. If successful, his trouble did not 
end with the issuing of the ticket ; for it was 
provided by the trustees that no more than 
ten tickets should be given out for each hour 
of admittance. Accordingly, every morning 
on which the Museum was open, the porter 
received a company of ten ticket-holders at 
nine o’clock, ushered them into a waiting-room 
“till the hour of seeing the Museum had 
come”—to use the words of the Trustees. 
This small party was divided into two of five ; 
one under the direction of the under-librarian, 
and the other under that of the assistant in 
each department. 

Thus attended, the companies traversed the 
galleries, and on a signal given by the tinkling 
of a bell, passed from one department of the 
collection into another—one hour being 
the utmost time allowed for the inspection of 
one department. This system calls to mind 
the dragooning through Westminster Abbey 
under the command of the gallant vergers, 
still in vogue, to the annoyance of leisurely 
people, ardent but leisurely archeologists. 
Sometimes, when public curiosity was particu- 
larly excited, the number of respectable appli- 
cants exceeded the limit of the prescribed issue. 
In these cases, tickets were given for remote 
days ; and thus, at times, when the lists were 
heavy, it must have been as impossible for a 
passing visitor to London to get within the 
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gateway of the British Museum, as it was to 
inspect Wren’s masterpiece for less than two- 

nce. The Trustees provided, also, that 
when any person, having obtained tickets, 
was prevented from making use of them at 
the appointed time, he was to send them 
back to the porter, in order “that other 
persons wanting to see the Museum might 
not be excluded.” Three hours was the 
limit of the time any company might spend 
in the Museum; and those who were so 
unreasonable or inquisitive as to be “ desirous 
of visiting the Museum more than once,” 
might apply for tickets whenever they 
pleased, “ provided that no one person had 
tickets at the same time for more than one.” 
The names of those persons who, in the 
course of their visit, wilfully transgressed any 
of the rules laid down by the Trustees, were 
written down in a distinct register, and the 
porter was directed never to issue tickets to 
them again. 

Thus it will be seen that a hundred years 
ago, the “ highly respectable” were alone 
allowed to be inscribed in the visiting list of 
the national institution in Great Russell-street. 
The books were hoarded for the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the worm, whose feast was only 
at rare intervals disturbed by some student 
regardless of difficulties. To the poor, worn, 
unheeded authors of those days, serenely 
starving in garrets, assuredly the British 
Museum must have been as impenetrable as 
the old Bastile. The prim under-librarian 
probably looked with a doubting mind upon 
the name and addresses of many poor, aspiring, 
honourable men-—men whose “ condition,” to 
use the phrase of the Trustees, bespoke not 
the gentility of that vulgar age. In those 
days the weaver and the carpenter would 
as soon have contemplated a visit to St. James’s 
Palace as have hoped for an admission ticket 
to the national Museum. 

The mean precautions of the last century, 
contrast happily with the enlightened liberty 
of this. Crowds of all ranks and conditions 
besiege the doors of the British Museum— 
especially in holiday time; yet the skeleton 
of the elephant is spotless—the bottled rattle- 
snakes pickle in peace. The Elgin marbles 
have suffered no abatement of their profuse 
beauty; and the coat of the camelopard is 
yet without a blemish. 

The Yorkshireman has his unrestrained 
stare at a sphinx; the undertaker spends his 
day over the mummies, or “ Egyptian parties,” 
as he calls them, and no official controls his 
professional objections to the coffins. The 
weaver has his observation on the looms of 
the olden time; the soldier compares the 
Indian’s blunt weapon with his keen and 
deadly bayonet. The poor needlewoman has 
her langh at the rude needles of barbarous 
tribes ; the stonemason ventures to compare 
his tombs with the sarcophagi of ancient 
masters, No attendant watches every five 
visitors with the cold eye of a gaoler; no bell 
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rings the company from one spot to another 
—all is open, free. 

At all events, the two pictures—that of the 
British Museum a century back, and the 
Museum of to-day, crowded with holiday 
visitors, are in happy contrast. And what, in 


all things, are we to learn from the great sum 
of accomplished facts, save that in this sun we 
have an earnest of coming harvests of good ? 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN REFLECTOR. 


In forwarding the rapid progress made of 
late years by Astronomy, it is notorious that 
our own country has not been slow. The 
part of England has been well played by the 
energy of private men, who labour at their 
own expense, under the stimulus of a per- 
plexing climate. We are all astronomers 
enough to look out of our windows, when we 
find from an advertisement in the almanack 
that an eclipse is to be performed by sun or 
moon, and, judging by our past experience, 
we feel reasonably doubtful whether we shall 
see mach of the performance advertised for 
next July, although it does take place near 
noon-day, in the height of summer. While 
clouds, and mists of morning, evening, or 
night, are putting out the eyes of our astro- 
nomers, and even our clear skies are often 
spoilt for them by shifting currents in the 
air, their rivals on the Continent and in 
America have trebled opportunities of study. 
The nature of our climate, consequently, has 
assisted us by stimulating private energy to 
a perpetual improvement in the telescope ; 
and now our English telescopes are made 
with a perfection not approached elsewhere. 
But our most perfect telescopes have even 
more blind days than humbler instruments ; 
the great Reflector of Lord Rosse, which has 
already revealed wonders, is so sensitive to 
atmospheric interference that it can be seldom 
used. 

What man who knows the grandeur of 
those problems in astronomy, which still re- 
main unsolved, can fail to desire ardently that 
a first-rate reflector, perfected by our as- 
tronomers in England, should be established 
ina better climate, under English rule? That 
this might be done, was the joint petition of 
the Royal Society and British Association to 
the English Government. They proposed that 
such a telescope should be sent out to the 
Australian continent, where a dry climate 
prevails for months, destitute of night-dews. 
They offered to superintend carefully the con- 
struction of the proposed great Southern Re- 
flector. But the Government politely bowed 
them down stairs. Why? If the nation be 
too poor to pay money on account of stars 
and telescopes, it might perhaps economise a 
few pounds out of its expense on stars and 
garters. To buy a telescope would be no 
mighty drain upon the public purse. Or does 
our Government object to the’ few hundred 
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pounds of salary which would be paid to an 
astronomer at the Antipodes? If that appear 
to be the case, perhaps the crumb will be 
bestowed in charity, for it will not be felt, 
out of the public salary received by some kind 
gentleman at home for looking after falcons ; or 
would our different coloured “ sticks” subscribe 
and make up the amount between them? If 
the germ of a great nation exists now on the 
Australian continent, we know not how we 
could exert more humanising influence upon 
its future character, than by filling its first 
annals with such wholesome glory as attends 
the victories of science. 

Captain Jacobs, the East India Company’s 
Astronomer at Madras, has also recently 
requested the Directors to establish a well- 
finished reflecting telescope on the Nilgherry 
Hills: there, raised above the lower shifting 
air-currents and clouds, under a bright sky, 
the finest occupied point of observation in the 
world, probably, would be at his command. 
The Company has permitted him to erect 
such a telescope, but gives him to understand 
that he must do so at hisownexpense. True 
to science, the philosopher will pinch his 
purse, and screw out of his salary the money 
that will purchase knowledge for the human 
race. Some cosy Director, perhaps, hints 
that if the point of observation be so good, the 
star-gazer will be repaid by fame. But fame, 


unluckily, will neither roast, nor fry, nor boil. 
Man is composed of two parts, mind and 


body, one of which likes fame, the other 
mutton. Fame is not paid out of any cor- 
porate exchequer, and a man can no more 
repay service with that commodity, than 
with a gift of sunshine. Contracts of service 
all depend on the necessities of flesh and 
blood; minds do the work, but bodies want 
the payment. The East India Company 
is usually liberal towards its servants, and 
we trust that it will think twice in the 
present instance. 


THE BLAST OF WAR. 


Broopine for ages o’er the darken’d earth, 
Like some gigantic Roc of Eastern fable, 

It long has fill’d it with a moral dearth, 
Shading Love’s sunshine with a wing of sable. 


Coeval with the fatal birth of Sin, 
It grew and strengthen’d with the spread of 
nations ; 
Blighting each region with the strife of kin, 
Where founders of new empires fix’d their 
stations. 


It dropp’d its poison on the heart of man, 
And fired his hot distemper’d blood to mad- 
ness ; 
Through all the race the deadly plague-spot ran, 
And thickly sow’d the seeds of woe and sadness. 


Widows and orphans reap’d the fruit they bore ; 
Homes were made desolate in field and city ; 

And tears of mourners mingled with the gore 
Which foes shed freely, without ruth or pity. 
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But now the monster waxes faint with age ; 
Its wings droop feebly, which were once ex- 
panded ; 
Love streaming down has melted martial rage ; 
Those meet in peace, who once for fight were 
banded. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


THatTa person deeply immersed in thought, 
should, like Dominie Sampson, walk along ina 
state of “ prodigious” unconsciousness, excites 
no surprise, from the frequency of the occur- 
rence; but that any one should, when fast 
asleep, go through a series of complicated 
actions which seem to demand the assistance 
of the senses while closed against ordinary 
external impressions, is, indeed, marvellous, 
Less to account for this mysterious state of 
being, than to arrange such a series of facts as 
may help further inquiry into the subject, we 
have assembled several curious circumstances 
regarding somnambulism. 

Not many years ago a case occurred at the 
Police-office at Southwark, of a woman who 
was charged with robbing a man while he was 
walking in his sleep during the daytime along 
High Street, in the Borough, when it was 
proved in evidence that he was in the habit of 
walking in his somnambulic fits through 
crowded thoroughfares. He was a plasterer 
by trade, and it was stated in court that it 
was not an uncommon thing for him to fall 
asleep while at work on the scaffold, yet he 
never met with any accident, and would 
answer questions put to him as if he were 
awake. In like manner we are informed that 
Dr. Haycock, the Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, would in a fit of somnambulism, 
preach an eloquent discourse; and some of 
the Sermons of a lady who was in the habit 
of preaching in her sleep have been deemed 
worthy of publication. 

We remember meeting with the case of an 
Italian servant, who was a somnambulist, 
and who enjoyed the character of being a 
better waiter when he was asleep than when 
he was awake. Every book on the subject 
repeats the anecdote which has been recorded 
of the blind poet, Dr. Blacklock, who, on one 
occasion, rose from his bed, to which he had 
retired at an early hour, came into the room 
where his family were assembled, conversed 
with them, afterwards entertained them with 
a pleasant song, and then retired to his bed; 
and when he awoke had not the least recol- 
lection of what he had done. Here, however, 
onthe very threshold of the mystery, we meet 
with this difficulty—were these persons, when 
they performed the actions described, partially 
awake, or were they really in a state of pro- 
found sleep? In solving this problem, we 
shall proceed to consider some of the pheno- 
mena of somnambulism, premising only that 
if we avail ourselves of cases which the 
reader may before have met with, it is to 
throw light on what we may, perhaps 
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call the physiology of this very curious affec- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that somnambu- 
lism is hereditary. Horstius mentions three 
brothers, who were affected with it at the 
same period; and Dr. Willis knew a whole 
family subject to it. It is considered by all 
medical men as a peculiar form of disease. 
It seldom manifests itself before the age of 
six, and scarcely ever continues beyond the 
sixtieth year. It depends physically upon 
the susceptibility or delicacy of the nervous 
system ; and on this account females are more 
liable to it than males; and in youth it mani- 
fests itself more frequently than in mature 
age. It is caused mentally by any violent 
and profound emotion; as well as by exces- 
sive study, and over fatiguing the intellectual 
faculties. ‘Some persons walk periodically in 
their sleep; the fit returns at stated intervals 
—perhaps two or three times only in a month. 
It has been also observed—although we by 
no means vouch for the fact—by an eminent 
German physician, that some persons walk at 
the full, others at the new moon, but especially 
at its changes. One German authority—Bur- 
dach—goes the comical length of asserting 
that the propensity of somnambulists to walk 
on the roofs of houses is owing to the attrac- 
tion of the moon, and that they have a pecu- 
liar pleasure in contemplating the moon, even 
in the day time. Whatever may be the cause 
of the affection, somnambulism undoubtedly 
assumes different degrees of intensity. The 
first degree evinces itself by the movements 
we have referred to, and by sleep-talking. 
This stage is said to be marked by an impos- 
sibility of opening the eyes, which are as if 
glued together. There are many curious 
circumstances to be observed concerning 
sleep-talking. The intonation of the voice 
differs from the waking state, and persons for 
the most part express themselves with unusual 
facility. 

We were acquainted with a young lady 
accustomed to sit up in bed and recite poetry 
in her sleep, whose mother assured us that she 
sometimes took cognisance of circumstances 
which she could not, in any way, account for. 
On one occasion they had been to a ball ; and, 
after the daughter was in bed and asleep, her 
mother went quietly into her room, and taking 
away her dress and gloves deposited them in 
another room. Presently, as usual, the fair 
somnambule began talking in her sleep; her 
mother entered, as usual, into conversation 
with her; and, at length, asked, “ But what 
have you done with your new ball-dress?” 
“Why, you know,” replied she, “you have 
laid it on the couch in the drawing-room.” 
“Yes,” continued the mother, “but your 
gloves—what have you done with them ?” 
“You know well enough,” she answered, in 
an angry tone, “ you have locked them up in 
your jewel-box.” Both answers were correct ; 
and it may be here observed that somnam- 
bulists, if equivocated with in conversation, 
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or in any way played upon, will express 
themselves annoyed, and betray angry feelings. 
The truthfulness of sleep-talking may, we 
apprehend, always be relied on. Jn this state 
there is no attempt at evasion; no ingenuity 
exercised to disguise anything. ‘The master- 
mind of Shakespeare—which seems to have 
divined the secrets of Nature, and illustrated 
scientific principles before they were dis- 
covered by philosophers—recognized this fact, 
in making Iago thus rouse the jealousy of 
Othello :— 


“There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sleep will mutter their affairs ;— 
One of this kind is Cassio. 
In sleep I heard him say, ‘Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary.’” 


Hitherto Othello had borne up manfully 
against the crue! insinuations of lago—but 
this sleep-revelation “denotes a foregone 
conclusion, and carries with it irresistible 
conviction. Upon the same principle, Lord 
Byron founded the story of “ Parisina.” Not 
long ago a robbery was committed in Scotland, 
which was discovered by one of the guilty 
parties being overheard muttering some facts 
connected with it in his sleep. Mental anxiety 
will, almost at any age, give rise to sleep- 
talking. The ideas of children during sleep 
are often very vivid; nor is there anything 
more common than to hear them utter ex- 
clamations of distress, connected, particularly, 
with any fears that may, unwisely, have been 
impressed on the waking mind. The case of 
a little girl came lately under our notice, who 
exhibited the most alarming symptoms during 
sleep: sobbing and imploring help, under 
the imagination that she was being pursued 
by an evil spirit; in consequence of a foolish, 
fanatical person having frightened her with 
threats of this description, while the child, 
before going to bed, was saying her prayers. 
Very much convulsed inwardly, she was with 
difficulty awakened, and for some time after- 
wards remained in a state of agitation bor- 
dering on delirium. Assuredly parents cannot 
be too careful in endeavouring to make very 
young children go to bed with composed and 
happy minds, otherwise they know not what 
hideous phantom may draw aside the curtain 
of their sleep; and, by terrifying the imagina- 
tion, produce fits, that may be incurable in 
after-life. We believe it quite possible that 
epilepsy, itself, may be so produced. 

In schools sleep-talking is very common; 
anxious pupils, in their sleep, will frequently 
repeat a lesson they cannot remember when 
awake. The son of the eminent linguist and 
commentator, Doctor Adam Clarke, tells us 
that his father overheard him, in his sleep, 
repeat a Greek verb which he was endeavour- 
ing to learn, and which, the following morning, 
he was unable to remember. This is a curious 
fact—he knew his lesson in his sleep, but did 
not do so when he was awake; the faculty of 
memory, however, in a state of somnambulism 
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undergoes many singular modifications. Thus, 
persons who talk in their sleep, may, by con- 
versation, be brought to remember a dream 
within a dream; and it is very common, in 
the higher stages of somnambulism, for a 
person to recollect what happened in the pre- 
ceding fit, and be unconcious of any interval 
having elapsed between them. A somnam- 
bulist, at Berlin, in one of her paroxysms, 
wandering in her sleep, was guilty of an indis- 
cretion which she had no recollection of in 
her waking hours; but, when she again be- 
came somnambulic, she communicated all the 
circumstances to her mother. During the 
next convalescent interval, they again escaped 
her memory. The case is rel: rted, by Tre- 
viranus, of a young student who ‘when he 
fell asleep began to repeat aloud a continu- 
ous and connected dream, which began each 
night precisely where it left off the preceding 
night. This reminds us of the story of the 
drunken Porter, who in a fit of intoxication 
left a parcel at a wrong house; when he be- 
came sober he could not recollect where he 
had left it, but the next time he got drunk he 
remembered the house, and called and re- 
covered it. 


In persons disposed to somnambulism, 


dreams of a very striking and exciting nature 

call into action, in the early stage of this 
affection, the muscles of the voice before those 
which are implicated in the movement of 
rising and walking; and it is worthy of notice 


that the muscles, upon which the voice is 
dependent, are very numerous and exquisitely 
delicate: the result of which is, that they are 
affected by all mental emotions. Hence, the 
tones of the voice truly indicate the character 
or certain passions or feelings, for which 
reason, on the stage, the intonation given by 
the actor, whether it be the distressed cry of 
a Belvidera, or the pathetic singing of an 
Ophelia, will carry along the sympathies of 
the audience, albeit, the exact words may 
not be understood. A particular tone of 
voice causes, without reference to words, a cor- 
responding feeling, just as the vibration of 
one instrument will harmonise with the vibra- 
tion of another; but this is not all, the voice 
is the first organ which is affected by any 
excitement of the brain. It betrays the 
wine-bibber having drunk to excess while 
he is yet perfectly rational; it is, therefore, 
by no means surprising that persons in 
their sleep when excited by dreams, should 
moan, mutter, or even speak articulately. In 
this state, the mind seems to struggle, in its 
connection with the body, to give utterance to 
its emotions; and it is reasonable to believe 
the greater the intensity of the dream-con- 
ception, the clearer will be the articulation of 
the voice, and the greater, also, the precision 
of the somnambulic movements. Henee, ap- 
parently, it is only in very profound sleep that 
persons will rise, dress themselves, walk 
about, &c.; while, in less profound sleep, 
their vivid dreams only agitate and make 
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them restless. One of the most interesting, 
and indeed affecting, cases on record, is that 
of Laura Bridgman, who, at a very early age, 
was afflicted with an inflammatory disease, 
which ended in the disorganization and loss of 
the contents of her eyes and ears; in con- 
sequence of which calamity she grew up 
blind, deaf, and dumb. Now, it is quite 
certain that persons who have once enjoyed 
the use of their senses, and then lost them, 
have very vivid dreams, in which they recal the 
impressions of their earliest infuncy. So wasit 
with the blind poet, Dr. Blacklock ; and so also 
was it with Laura Bridgman, and it is a very 
interesting fact that she, being unable to 
speak, when asleep used the finger alphabet. 
This she did sometimes in a very confused 
manner, the irregularity of her finger-signs 
corresponding with that defective articulation 
which persons give utterance to, when they 


|murmur and mutter indistinctly their dream- 


impressions. It was, be it observed, when 
she was disturbed in her sleep that she ran 
over her finger alphabet confusedly, like one 
who, playing on a stringed instrument, has 
not the attention sufficiently fixed to give pre- 
cision and expression to the performance. 
The minstrel, described by Sir Walter Scott, 
with his fingers wandering wildly through 
the strings of his harp, resembles poor Laura 
giving utterance, thus imperfectly, to her 
bewildered dreams. 

When the somnambulic state becomes 
more intense, the voluntary muscles of the 
limbs are excited into sction; the somnam- 
bulist rises; dresses himself; and in pur- 
suing his’ dream-imagery, wanders about, or 
sits down steadily to execute some task, 
which, however difficult in his waking hours, 
he now accomplishes with facility. The con- 
dition of the body in a physiological point 
of view becomes now a solemn mystery: the 
eyes are open, but insensible to light; the 
portals of the ears, also, but the report of a 
pistol will, in some cases, not rouse the sense 
of hearing; the sense of smell, too, is fre- 
quently strangely altered, and that of taste 
likewise becomes perverted, or, perhaps, en- 
tirely suspended. The sensibility of the 
surface of the body is often remarkably im- 
paired ; and, for the time, partially, or entirely 
abolished. In the case of a female somnam- 
bulist described in “ The Philosophy of Natural 
History,” by Dr. Smellie, he tells us that, 
when she was in one of her paroxysms, he 
ran a pin repeatedly into her arm—but nota 
muscle moved, nor was any symptom of pain 
discoverable. Here we may observe an im- 
portant and interesting fact, that, as a general 
principle, in proportion as the mind concen- 
trates its powers and energies itself within, 
the sensibility of the body “diminishes. The 
soldier, in his excitement on the battle-field, 
feels not his wounds ; he will faint from loss of 
blood before he knows that he has been “hit.” 
The unconsciousness of danger is often the 
best protection against it. On looking down 
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a precipice, a sense of apprehension instantly 
suggests itself; the nervous system recoils ; 
the circulation of the blood within the brain 
on a sudden becomes irregular; dizziness 
ensues and a total loss of command over the 
voluntary muscles. Man is probably the 
only being in whom this occurs; the stag. 
the goat, the antelope, will gaze unmoved 
down the chasms of the deepest Alpine preci- 
pices. ‘The dizziness whichis felt on ascend- 
ing an elevation, arises undoubtedly from men- 
tal alarm, which modifies the impressions 
received by the eye, which no longer correctly 
estimates the relations of distance. Accord- 
ingly we are told by Mr. Wilkinson in his 
“Tour to the British Mountains,” that a blind 
man, who was the scientific and philosophic 
Mr. Gough, ascended with him to the summit 
of one of the Cumberland Mountains; and 
in walking along, he described to him the 
fearful precipices which he pretended sur- 
rounded him; but soon he repented his 
inventive picturesque description, for the 
blind man, mentally affected by the supposed 
peril of his situation, became suddenly dizzy, 
and screaming with the apprehension that he 
was tumbling down the rocks into the abyss 
below, fell upon the ground. In cases of 


sleep-walking upon dangerous heights, there 
is no apprehension or fear—the mind is 
intently absorbed in the object pursued ; all 
the muscular movements are performed with 
confidence and with unerring precision; and 


under these circumstances the gravitation of 
the body is supported on the most slender 
basis. 

One of the most curious and indeed inex- 
plicable phenomena connected with som- 
nambulism is, that persons in this condition, 
are said to derive a knowledge of surrounding 
objects independent of the organs of the ex- 
ternal senses. The Archbishop of Bordeaux 
attested the case of a young ecclesiastic, who 
was in the habit of getting up during the night 
in a state of somnambulism, taking pen, ink, 
and paper, and composing and writing sermons. 
When he had finished one page he would read 
aloud what he had written, and correct it. In 
order to ascertain whether the somnambulist 
made any use of his eyes, the archbishop held 
a piece of pasteboard under his chin to pre- 
vent his seeing the paper, upon which he was 
writing ; but he continued to write on with- 
out being in the least degree incommoded. 


He also, in this state, copied out pieces of 


music, and when it happened that the words 
Were written in too large a character, and did 
not stand over the corresponding notes, he 
perceived his error, blotted them out, and 
Wrote them over again with great exactness. 
A somnambuljst is mentioned by Gassendi, 
who used to dress himself in his sleep, go 
down into the cellar, draw wine from a cask 
in perfect darkness—but if he awoke in the 
cellar, he had then a difficulty in groping his 
Way through the passage back to his bed- 
room. ‘The state of the eyes during somnam- 
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bulism is found to vary considerably—they 
are sometimes closed—sometimes half closed 
—and frequently quite open; the pupil is 
sometimes widely dilated, sometimes con- 
tracted, sometimes natural, and for the most 
part insensible to light. This, however, is not 
always the case. The servant girl, whose 
case was so well described by Dr. Dyce, of 
Aberdeen, when this state was impending felt 
drowsy—a pain in the head, usually slight, but 
on one occasion very intense, then succeeded 
—and afterwards a cloudiness or mistiness 
came over her eyes. Occasionally her sensa- 
tions were highly acute ; the eyelids appeared 
shut, though not entirely closed; the pupils 
were much contracted, and there was great in- 
tolerance of light. She could not name 
objects when the light of the candle or fire 
shone fully on them, but pointed them out 
correctly in the shade, or when they were 
dimly illuminated. At other times, however, 
the pupil of the eye was quite insensible to 
light. Her feelings also appear to have been 
very excitable. During one of her paroxysms 
she was taken to church; attended to the 
service with every appearance of devotion, and 
was at one time so much affected by the sermon, 
that she shed tears. The sensibility of the 
eye was also observed, in the case of Dr. 
Bilden; when a degree of light, so slight as 
not to affect the experimenter, was directed 
to the lids of this somnambulist, it caused a 
shock equal to that of electricity, and induced 
him to exclaim, “ Why do you wish to shoot 
me in the eyes?” ‘These are exceptions ; as 
a general rule, the eye during somnambulism 
is insensible, and the pupil will not contract, 
though the most vivid flash of light be directed 
upon it. It also should be observed that 
although somnambuilists will light a candle, it 
does not follow that they are guided by its 
light ; or that they really see anything by it. 
Their movements may still be purely automat- 
ic. ‘This curious circumstance is finely illus- 
trated by Shakespeare, who describes the Lady 
Macbeth walking in her sleep with a lighted 
taper in her hand :— 


“ Gentlewoman.—Lo, yon, here she comes. 
This is her very guise, and upon my life, fast 
asleep. 

“ Doctor.—How came she by that light? 

« Gentlewoman.--Why, it stood by her. She has 
light by her continually—’tis her command. 

“ Doctor.—You see her eyes are open— 

“ Gentlewoman.—- Aye—-but their sense is shut.” 


It is related of Negretti, a sleep-walker, that 
he would sometimes carry about with him 
a candle as if to give him light in his em- 
ployment; but on a bottle being substitu- 
ted, he took it and carried it, fancying that 
it was a candle. Castelli, another somnambu- 
list, was found by Dr. Soane, translating 
Italian into French, and looking out the words 
in his dictionary. His candle being purposely 
extinguished, he immediately began groping 
about, as if in the dark, and although other 
candles were in the room, he did not resume 
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his occupation until he had relighted his can- 
dle at the fire. In this case we may observe 
that he could not see, excepting with the can- 
dle he had himself lighted, and he was insensi- 
ble to every other, excepting that on which his 
attention was fixed. 

How are these curious anomalies to be ex- 
plained? There is, it appears to us, a striking 
analogy between the actions as they are per- 
formed by the blind and those executed by 
somnambulists, who are insensible to light ; the 
exaltation of the sense of touch, in blindness, 
is so great that some physiologists have con- 
ceived the existence of a sixth sense—the 
muscular sense—which communicates the 
impression before the actual contact of 
objects. This muscular sense is supposed by 
Dr. Fowler to adjust the voice, the eye, 
and the ear, to the distances at which sounds 
are to be heard, and objects seen. It may, 
perhaps be described as a peculiar exalta- 
tion of the sense of feeling. A lady during 
her somnambulism, observed to Despine, her 
physician, “ You think that I do not know 
what is passing around me; but you are mis- 
taken. I see nothing; but I feel something 
that makes an impression on me, which I 
cannot explain.” Another somnambulist, a 
patient of Hufeland, used to say invariably, “ I 
feel”—*T am conscious” of the existence 
of this or that object. The blind girl, Jane 
Sullivan, described by Dr. Fowler, could, with- 
out a guide, feel her way to every part of the 
workhouse, and recognise all its inmates by 
the feel of their hand and clothes. It is said 
of Laura Bridgman, that she could, in walking 
through a passage, with her hands spread 
before her, recognise her companions, and 
could in this way distinguish even their 
different degrees of intellect; nay, that she 
would regard with contempt a new-comer 
after discovering her weakness of mind. It 
has been also observed, that the pupils in the 
Manchester Asylum for the blind are aware, 
by this muscular sense, of their approach, even 
to a lamp-post, before actually coming against 
or up toit. May not the somnambulist walk- 
ing through intricate passages and performing 
complicated manual operations in the dark 
have his movements guided by this sense ? 
May he not, in like manner, be sensible of his 
approach to obstructing obstacles, and may 
not this sense, in a higher degree of develop- 
ment, lead to perceptions, which are ordinarily 
conveyed to the mind through their appropriate 
and respective organs ? 

The sense of hearing in somnambulism is not 
often suspended, for, generally speaking, som- 
nambulists will answer questions and carry on 
conversation ; but it is remarkable that the 
same ear which may be deaf to the loudest 
nojses, will perceive even a whisper from one 
particular person with whom the sleeper may 
alone appear to hold communion. In the 
“Transactions of the Medical Society” at 
Breslau, we meet with the case of a somnam- 
bulist who did not hear even the report of a 
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pistol fired close to him. In another instance, 
that of Signor Augustin, an Italian nobleman, 
his servants could not arouse him from his 
sleep by any description of noise—even blow. 
ing a trumpet in hisear. On the other hand, the 
same individual would, in another paroxysm, 
apply his ear to the key-hole of the door, and 
listen attentively to noises which he heard in 
the kitchen. The sense of smell, as we have 
observed, is frequently altered. Brimstone 
and phosphorus are said to have a pleasant 
scent to the somnambulist, but sometimes it 
appears completely abolished. In one case, a 
snuff-box, filled with coffee, was given to a 
somnambulist, who took it as he would have 
taken snuff, without perceiving the difference, 
So also is it with taste. Some somnambulists 
have not been able to distinguish wine from 
water. 

Another very remarkable circumstance has 
been observed in somnambulism; it is, that 
persons in this state have exhibited an ex- 
traordinary exaltation of knowledge. Two 
females mentioned by Bertrand, expressed 
themselves, during the paroxysms, very dis- 
tinctly in Latin; although they afterwards 
admitted having an imperfect acquaintance 
with this language. Anignorant servant girl, 
described by Dr. Dewar, evinced an astonish- 
ing knowledge of astronomy and geography, 
and expressed herself in her own language in 
a manner which, though often ludicrous, 
showed an understanding of the subject. It 
was afterwards discovered that her notions on 
these subjects had been derived from hearing 
a tutor giving instructions to the young 
people of the family. A woman in the 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, on account of an 
affection of this kind, during her somnambu- 
lism, mimicked the manner of the physicians, 
and repeated correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in the Latin language. Many of these 
apparent wonders are referable to the cit- 
cumstance of old associations being vividly 
recalled to the mind; this very frequently 
happens also in the delirium of fever. There 
is nothing miraculous in such cases, although 
upon them are founded a host of stories 
descriptive of persons in their sleep speak- 
ing unknown languages, predicting future 
events, and being suddenly possessed of inspi- 
ration. 

Not only are the mental powers intensified 
in this state, but the physical energies are 
unwontedly increased. Horstius relates the 
case of a young nobleman living in the 
Citadel of Breslau, who used to steal out of 
his window during his sleep, muffled up in 
a cloak, and, by great muscular exertion, 
ascend the roof of the building where, one 
night, he tore in pieces a magpie’s nest, 
wrapped up the little ones in his cloak, 
and then returned to bed; and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, related the circumstances as 
having occurred in a dream, nor could he be 
persuaded of its reality until the magpies in 
the cloak were shown tohim. In the “ Biblio 
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theque de Médecine ” we find the account of 
a somnambulist who got out of his bed in the 
middle of the night and went into a neighbour- 
ing house which was in ruins, and of which 
the bare walls, with a few insecure rafters 
running between them, alone remained ; never- 
theless he climbed to the top of the wall, and 
clambered about from one beam to another 
without once missing his hold. It is affirmed 
that somnambulists will maintain their footing 
in the most perilous situations with perfect 
safety, so long as they remain in a state of 
somnambulism ; but when they are disturbed 
or awakened in such positions, they are then 
taken by surprise, and instantly lose self- 
possession. A young lady was observed at 
Dresden walking one night in her sleep upon 
the roof of a house; an alarm being given, 
crowds of people assembled in the street, and 
beds and mattresses were laid upon the 
ground, in the hope of saving her life in case 
of her falling. Unconscious of danger, the 
poor girl advanced to the very edge of the 
roof, smiling and bowing to the multitude 
below, and occasionally arranging her hair and 
her dress. The spectators watched her with 
great anxiety. After moving along thus uncon- 
cernedly for some time, she proceeded towards 
the window from which she had made her 
exit. A light had been placed in it by her 
distressed family; but the moment she ap- 
proached it, she started, and suddenly awaken- 
ing, fell into the street, and was killed on the 
spot. Upon this incident Bellini founded the 
charming opera of “ La Somnambula.” 

The actions of the somnambulist are, doubt- 
less, prompted and governed by those dream- 
impulses which the imaginary incidents 
passing through the sleeper’s mind suggest. 
He is a dreamer able to act his dreams. This 
we learn from those exceptional cases in 
which the somnambulist, upon awaking, has 
remembered the details of his dreams; in 
illustration of which we find an anecdote, 
related with much vivacity by Brillat-Savarin, 
in the “ Physiology of Taste.” The narrator 
is a M. Duhagel, who was the proprietor of a 
Carthusian Monastery, and he thus tells 
us the story :— We had in the monastery 
in which I was formerly prior, a monk of 
melancholic temperament and sombre cha- 
racter, who was known to be a somnambulist. 
He would sometimes, in his fits, go out of his 
cell and return into it directly; but at other 
times he would wander about, until it became 
necessary to guide him back again. Medical 
advice was sought, and various remedies 
administered, under which the paroxysms so 
much diminished in frequency, that we at 
length ceased to think about them. One 
night, not having retired to bed at my usual 
hour, 1 was seated at my desk occupied in ex- 
amining some papers, when the door of the 
apartment, which I never kept locked, opened, 
and T beheld the monk enter in a state of pro- 
found somnambulism. His eyes were open, 


but fixed; he had only his night-shirt on ; in} which we set out ;—whether persons in som- 


one hand he held his cell-lamp, in his other, a 
long and sharp-bladed knife. He then ad- 
vanced to my bed, upon reaching which he 
put down the lamp, and felt and patted it 
with his hand, to satisfy himself he was right, 
and then plunged the knife, as if through my 
body, violently through the bed-clothes, 
piercing even the mat which supplied, with 
us, the place of a mattress. Having done 
this, he again took up his lamp and turned 
round to retrace his steps, when I observed 
that his countenance, which was before con- 
tracted and frowning, was lighted up with a 
peculiar expression of satisfaction at the 
imaginary blow he kad struck. The light of 
the two lamps burning on my desk did not 
attract his notice ; slowly and steadily he 
walked back, carefully opening and shutting 
the double door of my apartment, and quietly 
retired to his cell. You may imagine the 
state of my feelings while 1 watched this 
terrible apparition; I shuddered with horror 
at beholding the danger I had escaped, and 
offered up my prayers and thanksgiving to 
the Almighty; but it was utterly impossible 
for me to close my eyes for the remainder of 
the night. 

“ The next morning I sent for the somnam- 
bulist, and asked him, without any apparent 
emotion, of what he had dreamt the preceding 
night? He was agitated at the question, and 
answered, ‘ Father—I had a dream, so strange, 
that it would give me the deepest pain were I 
to relate it to you.’ ‘But I command you to 
do so; a dream is involuntary; it is a mere 
illusion,’ said I, ‘tell it me without reserve.’ 
‘Father,’ continued he, ‘no sooner had I 
fallen asleep than I dreamt that you had 
killed my mother, and I thought her out- 
raged spirit appeared before me, demanding 
satisfaction for the horrid deed. At beholding 
this, 1 was transported with such fury, that— 
so it seemed to me—I hurried, like a madman, 
into your apartment, and, finding you in 
bed there, murdered you with a knife. There- 
upon I awoke in a fright, horrified at having 
made such an attempt, and then thanked God 
it was only a dream, and that so great a crime 
had not been committed.’ ‘The act has been 
committed,’ I then observed,‘ further than 
you suppose.’ And thereupon I related what 
passed, exhibiting at the same time the cuts 
intended to be inflicted upon me which had 
penetrated the bed-clothes; upon which the 
monk fell prostrate at my feet, weeping and 
sobbing, and imploring to know what act of 
penance I should sentence him to undergo. 
‘None; none!’ I exclaimed. ‘I would not 
punish you for an involuntary act; but I 
will dispense with your performing in the 
holy offices at night for the future; and I 
give you notice that the door of your cell 
shall be bolted on the outside when you retire, 
every evening, and not opened until we as- 
semble to our family matins at break of day.’” 

Here we may recur to the question with 
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nambulism are partially awake, or in a state 
of unusually and preternaturally profound 
sleep? The phenomena we have above re- 
ferred to—particularly those connected with 
the insensibility of the body and the organs of 
the senses—lead us to believe, that in som- 


nambulism there is an increased intensity of 


sleep, producing an extreme degree of uncon- 
sciousness in regard to the physical organisa- 
tion, very similar to that which we find in 
hysterical, cataleptic, and many other nervous 
affections. The mental phenomena exhibited in 
this state are those connected with exaggerated 
dreams, and as the physiology of dreams is 
by no means well understood in the healthy 
state, still less can they be explained under the 
aspect of disease. 

It may be asked, How somnambulism, being 
an affection likely to entail more serious dis- 
eases upon persons subject to it, is to be 
cured? When the general health is affected, 
the family doctor, we apprehend, will very 
speedily put an end to metaphysical mystery ; 
but in young persons, even where it is here- 
ditary, attention must be paid to diet, regimen, 
and a due amount of bodily exercise. The 
shower-bath has sometimes been found ser- 
viceable. It is thought, also, that it may be 


resisted by a strong effort of the will, inasmuch 
as, in young persons, it has been suppressed 
by the fear of punishment; but this, on the 
other hand, may have a very contrary effect, 
disturbing and exciting, rather than composing 


the nervous system. In the North of Scotland 
the following plan is in some schools adopted. 
The youthful somnambulist is put to sleep in 
bed with a companion who is not affected, 
and the leg of the one boy is linked by a pretty 
long band of ribbon or tape to the leg of the 
other. Presently, the one disposed to ramble 
in his sleep gets out of bed, and, in so doing, 
does not proceed far before he awakens the 
non-somnambulist, who in resisting being 
dragged after him, generally throws the 
other down, which has the effect of awakening 
him. In this way we have been assured that 
several such cases have been effectually cured. 
But is it always safe thus to awake a person 
during the paroxysm? Macnish relates the 
case of a lady who being observed walking in 
her sleep into the garden, one of the family 
followed her, and laying hold of her, awaked 
her, when the shock was so great that she 
fell down insensible, and shortly afterwards 
expired. 

We feel satisfied that all sudden and abrupt 
transitions should be avoided. 
sleep, apart from somnambulism, is one of 
natural repose; the organs of the body have 
their various functions appropriately modified ; 
and we cannot help thinking that to interrupt 
abruptly the course of Nature, and throw, as 
it were, a dazzling light upon the brain, the 
functions of which are in abeyance, is unwise, 
and may prove injurious. Many persons 
suddenly awakened out of a deep sleep, com- 
plain afterwards of severe headache. We 
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conceive, therefore, that somnambulists who 
may be considered in a state of preternaturally 
profound sleep, ought not to be forcibly 
awakened. It is true that some somnambu- 
lists, like the servant girl described by Doctor 
Fleming, above referred to, have been awak- 
ened without after ill consequence, but as a 
general rule, the nervous system ought not to 
be subjected to any rude or unnecessary shock, 
The management of, and treatment of the som- 
nambulist, must, it is obvious, depend very 
much on age,sex, temperament, and upon the 
causes in particular, — whether physical or 
mental,—to which the affection may be 
ascribed. The most interesting circumstance 
connected with somnambulism is, that it brings 
palpably under our observation a preternatural 
state of being, in which the body is seen moy- 
ing about, executing a variety of complicated 
actions, in the condition, physically, of a living 
automaton, while the lamp of the human soul 
is burning inwardly, as it were, with in- 
creased intensity; and this very exaltation 
of the mental faculties proves incontestably, 
that the mind is independent of the body, 
and has an existence in a world peculiar to 
itself. 


A NEW PLEA FOR A NEW FOOD. 


When the great question of the day and 
year was, how to feed the Irish in their ex- 
tremity of hunger, large quantities of the 
cheapest flour that could be found were im- 
ported. Indian meal was brought over from 
America. The Irish ate it, because they must 
eat it or starve; and many were the English 
poor who did the same. The English rich 
tried it at their tables, with a real anxiety to 
recognise in it a wholesome and pleasant article 
of food. How impossible this was found, Mr. 
Carlyle and others have told the world. Under 
the best management, under the most careful 
disguises, the food was found unpalateable. 
It was sour, or bitter, or musty; sometimes 
all these. 

The reason was this. The moisture con- 
tained in the grain is an acid. When the 
shell of the grain is broken, this moisture 
forms an oxide, all the sweet qualities of the 
grain disappear, and a bad flavour is substi- 
tuted. Whether the meal came over ground, 
or merely broken, or kiln-dried, before it sailed, 
the effect was much the same, and people 
naturally concluded that the mischief was 
done by bringing the meal over the sea. The 
case was thus supposed to be hopeless, and 
the “ yellow meal,” as the Irish call it, was re- 
garded as a mere refuge, and an odious one, 
from starvation. 

This is now found to be a mistake; and 
long as it will probably take to remove an 
impression so reasonable, it may be worth 
while to declare that Indian-corn flour may 
now be had in a perfect state, as wholesome 
and pleasant as any other flour, and so cheap 
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as to make it an object of serious importance 
to establish the facts of the case. 

A Mr. Stafford, in America, discovered the 
cause of the mischief, and invented a process 
by which the acid moisture of the grain is 
evaporated, without injury to any of its other 
constituents. 'The meal is passed over warm 
cylinders, and comes away almost as incapable 
of deterioration as sand. It has beén shut up 
in a garret for two years; it has been carried 
round the world, without losing its sweetness 
and delicate flavour. This meal can now be 
sold at two-thirds of the price of the best 
wheaten flour. With the addition of the cost 
of carriage into the country, it may be reck- 
oned at less than three-fourths of the price of 
wheaten flour, Owing to the exertions of the 
American Minister, and others in London, 
an extensive trial is in progress there; and 
here and there, in country districts, a cask has 
been distributed among neighbours, who im- 
mediately become anxious to know how they 
may obtain the flour regularly. But, as yet, 
little is done towards introducing it where it 
is most wanted —among the Irish, who are 
still lingering on towards the grave, and the 
Scotch, who are in some parts sinking under 
the prospect of death by famine. In the island 
of Skye, the weather was tempestuous last 
summer. The harvest season was wet; the 
pototoes failed, as completely as in Ireland in 
1847; few of the peasantry have seed corn 
or potatoes, and those few are daily driven to 
consume that which is their only hope for 
another year. A gloom hangs over the bare 
land, onl over the sinking people. 
other side of the sea, the great American 
valleys are producing a vast surplus of this 
meal, over and above what the inhabitants 
can consume, or have, as yet, sold; and 
in London are the means of communication 
between those who abound and those who 
need, 

The inventor of the new process has 
printed instructions and other advice to teach 
how the Indian-corn flour may be dressed. 
Our present notice would not be entertaining 
if it should take the form of an extract from 
a receipt-book ; apd we will, therefore, merely 
say, in regard to the cookery branch of the 
subject, that the ordinary English taste 
appears to be best met by a_ half-and-half 
mixture of the meal with wheaten flour, 
or two-thirds of wheaten to one of Indian 
flour, We cannot, however, refrain from 
giving the receipt for the true American 
pudding, which, though rarely or never 
described in receipt-books, is exceedingly 
grateful to the palates of tourists as well as 
natives :— 

Six table-spoonfuls of Indian-corn flour ; 
one pint of milk scalded with an ounce of 
butter (or suet); stir in the milk and butter 
to the flour, and also two table-spoonfuls of 
molasses, and a very little salt ; lemon-peel or 
citron is an improvement. ‘Tie up in a basin, 
with a thick cloth, and boil fourhours. If 
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baked, it will take two hours. Eat with 
butter, molasses, or lemon. The flour should 
always be worked up with boiling water or 
milk. And, finally, the Americans in England 
complain of the varying qualities of our yeast, 
which they declare to be never the same from 
any two breweries, and therefore difficult to 
prescribe about in their receipt-books. They 
are glad when we use the dried German yeast, 
as giving the experiment of their flour the 
fairest chance. 

Considering how many anxious persons are 
considering what can best be done for those 
emaciated Highlanders, who are ready to eat 
the very sea-weed under their feet, if it would 
onty nourish them; considering’ how many 
new owners of Irish estates, and old owners 
of released estates, are pondering, day and 
night, what can best be done for the peasantry 
—may we not hope that the opportunity of 
introducing a fourth or third more good food 
for the same money will not be overlooked ? 
May not the prevalent disrelish of the “ yellow 
meal” be overcome by an explanation, that 
the flour under Stafford’s patent is not the 
same article, nor anything like it? Is it 
not pretty certain that the food which is 
relished throughout the American navy, 
and at the tables of gentlemen in London, 
and tradesmen in country towns, would be 
well received among those who know, by 
personal experience, what dearth is in Scot- 
land, and famine in Ireland? Dare we refuse 
to try ? 

Every one may, begin the experiment as he 
pleases, of course. One was tried in this way. 
A box arrived at a country town, containing 
several packages of the flour, done up in 
weight of seven pounds each. , One was sent 
to the clergyman; one to each inn; one each, 
to three or four houses where good cooks were 
kept: and, again, to several shopkeepers. 
Various labourers were asked, as a favour, to 
accept a hot pudding, or a loaf, and give a 
perfectly honest account, whether they liked 
it or not. In every case but one, the report 
was favourable. ‘Tradesmen and labourers 
came to the house to know how they could 
get more, without running the risk of expen- 
sive carriage, by ordering of the flour-dealers. 
The patron of the experiment sent to London 
for a cask, out of which, after paying the car- 
riage, by luggage-train, the flour will issue at 
little more than half the present price of 
wheaten flour in that somewhat expensive 
little town. As it is by no means the wish of 
the patron to steal the trade of the baker and 
flour-dealer, they will come up, bringing their 
own scales and weights, if they like, and weigh 
out for themselves; and then, if they please 
their customers, they can henceforth send 
their own orders to London. It appears that 
two or three pounds a year will be saved to 
the patron’s purse by the adoption, toa certain _ 
extent, of this new food; and many and 
many a hard-earned shilling to the labouring 
man. 
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More than this,— how many shillings may 
be, not only saved, but brought to the labour- 
ing man, if a large importation of American 
meal should take place! The more food we 
take from America, the more of our manu- 
factures will the Americans, or somebody else, 
take in payment for it. We all know how 
serious have been the alarm and the mischief 
of the varying and the enhanced price of 
cotton within the last three years, and how 
earnestly some capitalists are now setting to 
work to grow flax in England and Ireland, in 
order to render us somewhat less dependent 
on the United States for the staple of our 
largest manufacture. Whata vast amount of 
risk may be saved if we divide with that coun- 
try the production of that staple and of food. 
By such a method there may bea vast and 
most moral and politic reduction of the gamb- 
ling character of our manufacture and com- 
merce, and of that worst of gambling which 
involves the state of human virtue and human 
life. Instead of our having all cotton from 
America, and all food (as regards America), 
grown at home, let us have some cotton and 
some food from America, and some flax and 
some food at home (with cotton from India by 
and by), and our operatives may find their lives 
equalised, somewhat in the same way that 
foreign commerce is deprived of much of its 
gambling character by marine insurance ; the 


illustration, however, being a comparison of 
small things with great. 


There is another view of the matter,—not 
so generally interesting as it should be, but 
profoundly so to those who understand and 
appreciate the case. Cotton is grown by 
slave-labour: Indian-corn. is grown by the 
labour of freemen. A great struggle,—one 
of the most serious in principle, and in its cer- 
tain consequences, whenever they occur, that 
the human race has ever been engaged in,— 
is now going on, between the slave-power in 
the Southern States of America, which grow 
the cotton, and Abolition principles, in the 
free States in the North, which grow the 
food. Every increased demand for cotton on 
our part rivets the chains of the slave. Every 
increased demand for corn on our part 
strengthens the hands of those who would 
free the slave. Among the best—the most 
effectual—friends of the slav e, are those who 
promote the growth of cotton in India, and of 
flax at home, and who encourage the demand 
of agricultural produce from “the American 
States north of the Ohio. It is but to few, 
perhaps, that this plea will be interesting; 
but to those few, the interest will be supreme ; 
for it is they who are aware that, of all the 
great political questions now stirring in the 
world, no one involves so many principles im- 
portant to the welfare of the whole human 
race, as that of the abolition of slavery in the 
United States. Every moralist,—even every 
politician,—knows that the abolition is certain. 
It is the time alone that is uncertain: and that 
time will be hastened,— whether little or 
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much,—by the extensive use of this humble 
article,—this cheap Indian-corn flour,—in our 
islands. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CHAPTER IV. 


Canute left three sons, by name Sweyy, 
Harorp, and Harpicanvte ; but his Queen, 
Emma, once the Flower of Normandy, was the 
mother of only Hardicanute. Canute had wished 
his dominions to be divided between the three, 
and had wished Harold to have England; 
but the Saxon people in the South of England 
headed by a nobleman of great possessions, 
called the powerful Eart Gopwin, (who is 

said to have been originally a poor cow-boy,) 

opposed this, and desired to have, instead, 
either Hardicanute, or one of the two exiled 
Princes who were over in Normandy. It 
seemed so certain that there would be more 
bloodshed to settle this dispute, that many 
people left their homes, and took refuge in 
the woods and swamps. Happily, however, 
it was agreed to refer the whole question to a 
great meeting at Oxford, which decided that 
Harold should have all the country north of 
the Thames, with London for his capital city, 
and that Hardicanute should have all the 
south. The quarrel was so arranged ; and, as 
Hardicanute was in Denmark troubling him- 
self very little about anything but eating and 
getting drunk, his mother and Earl Godwin 
governed the south for him. 

They had hardly begun to do so, and the 
trembling people who had hid themselves 
were scarcely at home again, when Edward, 
the elder of the two exiled Princes, came over 
from Normandy with a few followers, to claim 
the English crown. His mother Emma, how- 
ever, who only cared for her last son Hardi- 
canute, instead of assisting him, as he ex- 
pected, opposed him so strongly with all her 
influence that he was very soon glad to get 
safely back. His brother Alfred was not so 
fortunate. Believing in an affectionate letter, 
written some time afterwards to him and his 
brother, in his mother’s name, (but whether 
really with or without his mother’s knowledge 
is now unknown,) he allowed himself to be 
tempted over to England, with a good force 
of soldiers, and landing on the Kentish coast, 
and being met and welcomed by Earl Godwin, 
proceeded into Surrey, as far as the town of 
Guildford. Here, he and his men halted in 
the evening to rest, having still the Earl in 
their company, who had ordered lodgings and 
good cheer for them. But, in the dead of 
night, when they were off their guard, being 
divided into small parties, sleeping soundly 
after a long march and a plentiful supper, in 
different houses, they were set upon by the 
King’s troops, and taken prisoners. Next 
morning they were drawn out in a line, to 
the number of six hundred men, and were 
barbarously tortured and killed, with the 
exception of every tenth man, who was sold 
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into slavery. As to the wretched Prince 
Alfred, he was stripped naked, tied to a horse, 
and sent away into the Isle of Ely, where his 
eyes were torn out of his head, and where, 
in a few days, he miserably died. I am not 
certain that the Earl had wilfully entrapped 
him, but I suspect it very strongly. 

Harold was now King all over England, 
though it is doubtful whether the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (the greater part of the priests 
were Saxons, and not friendly to the Danes) 
ever consented to crown him. Crowned or 
uncrowned, with the Archbishop’s leave or 
without it, he was King for four years: after 
which short reign he died, and was buried ; 
having never done much in life but go a 
hunting. He was such a fast runner at this, 
his favorite sport, that the people. called him 
Harold Harefoot. 

Hardicanute was then at Bruges, in 
Flanders, plotting, with his step-mother Emma, 
(who had gone over there after the cruel 
murder of Prince Alfred), for the invasion 
of England. The Danes and Saxons finding 
themselves without a King, and dreading 
new disputes, made common cause, and joine 
in inviting him to occupy the Throne. He 
consented, and soon troubled them enough, 
for he brought over numbers of Danes, and 
taxed the people so insupportably, to en- 
rich those greedy favorites, that there were 
many insurrections, especially one at Wor- 
cester, where the citizens rose and killed his 
tax-collectors ; in revenge for which he burned 
their city. He was a brutal King, whose 
first public act was to order the dead body 
of poor Harold Harefoot to be dug up, be- 
headed, and thrown into the river. His end 
was worthy of such a beginning. He fell 
down drunk, with a goblet of wine in his 
hand, at a wedding-feast at Lambeth, given 
in honor of the marriage of his standard- 
bearer, a Dane named ‘TowED THE Proup. 
And he never spoke again. 

Epwarp, afterwards called by the monks 
Tur Conressor, succeeded ; and his first act 
was to oblige his mother Emma, who had favored 
him so little, to retire into the country, where 
she died some ten years afterwards. He was 
the exiled prince whose brother Alfred had 
been so foully killed. He had been invited 
over from Normandy by Hatdicanute, in the 
course of his short reign of two years, and 
had been handsomely treated at court. His 
cause was now favored by the powerful Earl 
Godwin, and he was soon made King. This 
Earl had been suspected by the people, ever 
since Prince Alfred’s cruel death; he had 
even been tried in the last reign for the 
Prince’s murder, but had been pronounced 
not guilty—chiefly, as it was supposed, be- 
cause of a present he had made to the swinish 
King, of a gilded ship with a figure-head of 
solid gold, and a crew of eighty splendidly 
armed men. It was his interest to help the 
new King with his power, if the new King 
would help him against the popular mistrust 








and hatred. Sothey made a bargain. Edward 
the Confessor got the Throne. The Earl got 
more power and more land, and his daughter 
Editha was made queen ; for it was a part of 
their compact that the King should take her 
for his wife. 

But, although she was a gentle lady, in all 
things worthy to be beloved—good, beautiful, 
sensible, and kind—the King from the first 
neglected her. Her father and her six 
proud brothers, resenting this cold treatment, 
harassed the King greatly, by exerting all their 
power to make him unpopular. Having 
lived so long in Normandy, he preferred the 
Normans to the English. He made a Norman 
Archbishop, and Norman Bishops; his great 
officers and favorites were all Normans; he 
introduced the Norman fashions and the 
Norman language ; in imitation of the state 
custom of Normandy, he attached a great 
seal to his state documents, instead of merely 
marking them, as the Saxon kings had done, 
with the sign of the cross—just as poor 
people who have never been taught to write, 
now make the same mark for their names. 
All this, the powerful Earl Godwin and his 
six proud sons represented to the people, as 
disfavor shown towards the English ; and 
thus they daily increased their own power, 
and diminished the power of the King. 

They were greatly helped by an event that 
occurred when he had reigned eight years. 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, who had married 
the King’s sister, came to England on a visit. 
After staying at the court some time, he set 
forth, with his numerous train of attendants, 
to return home. They were to embark at 
Dover. Entering that peaceful town in 
armour, they took possession of .the best 
houses, and noisily demanded to be lodged 
and entertained without payment. One of 
the bold men of Dover, who would not endure 
to have these domineering strangers jingling 
their heavy swords and iron corslets up and 
down his house, eating his meat, and drinking 
his strong liquor, stood in his doorway and 
refused admission to the first armed man who 
came there. The armed man drew, and 
wounded him. The man of Dover struck the 
armed man dead. Intelligence of what he 
had done, spreading through the streets to 
where the Count Eustace and his men were 
standing by their horses, bridle in hand, they 
passionately mounted, galloped to the house, 


surrounded it, forced their way in (the doors 
and windows being closed when they came up), 
and killed the man of Dover at his own fire- 


side. ‘They then clattered through the streets, 
cutting down and riding over men, women, 
and children. This did not last long, you 
may believe. The men of Dover rose with great 
fury, killed nineteen of the foreigners, wounded 
many more, and blockading the road to the 
port, so that they should not embark, beat 
them out of the town by the way they had 
come. Hereupon, Count Eustace rides as 
hard as man can ride to Gloucester, where 
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Edward is : surrounded by Norman monks and 
Norman lords. “ Justice!” cries the Count, 
“ upon the men of Dover, who have set upon 
and slain my people!” The King sends im- 
mediately for the powerful Earl Godwin, who 
happens to be near—reminds him that Dover 
is under his government—and orders him 
to repair to Dover and do military execution 
on the inhabitants. “It does not become 
you,” says the proud Earl in reply, “to 
condemn without a hearing those whom you 
have sworn to protect. I refuse to do it.” 

The King, therefore, summoned the Earl, on 
pain of banishment and the loss of his titles and 
property, to appear before the court to answer 
this disobedience. The Earl refused to appear. 
He, his eldest son Harold, and his second son 
Sweyn, hastily raised as many fighting men 
as their utmost power could collect, and 
demanded to have Count Eustace and his 
followers surrendered to the justice of the 
country. The King, in his turn, refused to 
give them up, and raised a strong force. 
After some treaty and delay, the troops of the 
great Earl and his sons began to fall off. 
The Earl, with a part of his family and abund- 
ance of treasure, sailed to Flanders; Harold 
escaped to Ireland ; and the power of the great 
family was for that time gone in England. 
But the people did not forget them. 

Then, Edward the Confessor, with the 
true meanness of a mean spirit, visited his 
dislike of the once powerful father and sons 
upon the helpless daughter and sister, his 
unoffending wife, whom all who saw her 
(her husband and his monks excepted) loved. 
He seized rapaciously upon her fortune and 
her jewels, and allowing her only one atten- 
dant, confined her in a gloomy convent, of 
which a sister of his, no doubt an unpleasant 
lady after his own heart, was abbess or jailer. 

Having got Earl Godwin and his six sons 
well out of his way, the King favored the 
Normans more than ever. He invited over 
Wictiam, Duxe or Normanpy, the son of that 
Duke who had received him and his murdered 
brother long ago, and of a peasant girl, a 
tanner’s daughter, with whom that Duke had 
fallen in love for her beauty, as he saw her 
washing clothes in a brook. William, who 
was a great warrior, with a passion for fine 
horses, dogs, and arms, accepted the invita- 
tion; and the Normans in England, finding 
themselves more numerous than ever when he 
arrived with his retinue, and held in still 
greater honour at court than before, became 
more and more haughty towards the people, 
and were more and more disliked by them. 

The old Earl Godwin, though he was abread, 
knew well how the people felt ; for, with part 
of the treasure he had carried away with him, 
he kept spies and agents in his pay all over 
England. Accordingly, he thought the time 
was come for fitting out a great expedition 
against the Norman-loving King. With it, 
he sailed to the Isle of Wight, where he was 
joined by his son Harold, the most gallant and 


brave of all his family. And so the father and 
son came sailing up the Thames to Southwark; 
great numbers of the people declaring for them, 
and shouting for the English Earl and the 
English Harold, against the Norman favorites! 

The King was at first as blind and stubborn 
as kings usually have been whensoever they 
have been in the hands of monks. But, the 
people rallied so thickly round the old Earl 
and his son, and the old Earl was so steady in 
demanding, without bloodshed, the restoration 
of himself and his family to their rights, that 
at last the court took the alarm. The Norman 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Norman 
Bishop of London, surrounded by their re- 
tainers, fought their way out of London, and 
escaped from Essex in a fishing-boat to France, 
The other Norman favorites dispersed in all 
directions. The old Earl and his sons (except 
Sweyn, who had committed crimes against 
the law) were restored to their possessions 
and dignities. And Editha, the virtuous and 
lovely Queen of the insensible King, was 
triumphantly released from her prison, the 
convent, and once more sat in her chair of 
state, arrayed in the jewels of which, when she 
had no champion to support her rights, her 
mean cold-blooded husband had deprived her, 

The old Earl Godwin did not long enjoy his 
restored fortune. He fell down in a fit at the 
King’s table, and died upon the third day 
afterwards. Harold succeeded to his power, 
and to a far higher place in the attachment 
of the people than his father had ever held. 
By his valor he subdued the King’s enemies 
in many bloody fights. He was vigorous 
against rebels in Scotland—this was the time 
when Macbeth slew Duncan: upon which 
event our English Shakespeare, hundreds of 
years afterwards, wrote his great tragedy— 
and he killed the restless Welsh King 
GrirFitH, and brought his head to England. 

What Harold was doing at sea, when he 
was driven on the French coast by a tempest, 
is not at all certain; nor does it at all matter. 
That his ship was, by a storm, forced on that 
shore, and that he was taken prisoner, there is 
no doubt. In those barbarous days, all ship- 
wrecked strangers were taken prisoner, and 
obliged to pay ransom. So a certain Count 
Guy, who was the Lord of Ponthieu, where 
Harold’s disaster happened, seized him, instead 
of relieving him like a hospitable and Christian 
lord as he ought to have done, and expected 
to make a very good thing of it. 

But Harold sent off immediately to Duke 
William of Normandy, complaining of this 
treatment, and the Duke no sooner heard of it 
than he ordered Harold to be escorted to the 
ancient town of Rouen, where he. then was, 
and where he received him as an honored 
guest. Now, some writers tell us that Edward 
the Confessor, who was by this time old and 
had no children, had made a will, appointing 
Duke William of Normandy his successor, 
and had informed the Duke of his having 
done so. There is no doubt that he was 
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anxious about his successor, because he had 
even invited over, from abroad, Epwarp THE 
OutLaw, a son of Ironside, who had come to 
England with his wife and three children, but 
whom the King had strangely refused to see 
when he did come, and who had died in Lon- 
don suddenly (princes were terribly liable to 
sudden death in ‘those days), and had been 
buried in Saint Paul’s Cathedral. The King 
might possibly have made such a will, or, 
having always been fond of the Normans, he 
might have encouraged Norman William to 
aspire to the English Crown, by something 
that he said to him when he was staying at 
the English court. But, certainly William did 
now aspire to it; and knowing that Harold 
would be a powerful rival, he called to- 
gether a great assembly of his nobles, offered 
Harold his daughter ApELE in marriage, in- 
formed him that he meant on King Edward’s 
death to claim the English crown .as_ his 
inheritance, and require Harold then and 
there to swear to aid him. Harold, being in 
the Duke’s power, took this oath upon the 
Missal, or prayer-book. It is a good example 
of the degrading superstitions of the monks, 
that this Missal, instead of being placed upon 
a table, was placed upon a tub: which, when 
Harold had sworn, was uncovered, and shown 
to be full of dead men’s bones—bones, as the 
monks pretended, of saints. This was sup- 
posed to make Harold’s oath a great deal 
more impressive and binding. As if the great 
name of the Creator of Heaven and earth could 
be made more solemn by a knuckle-bone, or a 
double-tooth, or a finger-nail of Dunstan ! 
Within a week or two after Harold’s return 
to England, the dreary old Confessor was 
found to be dying. After wandering in his 
mind like a very weak old man, he died. As 
he had put himself entirely in the hands of 
the monks when he was alive, they praised 
him loudly when he was dead. They had 
gone so far, already, as to persuade him that he 
could work miracles, and had brought people 
afilicted with a bad disorder of the skin, to 
him, to be touched andcured. This was called 
“touching for the King’s Evil,” which after- 
wards became a royal custom. You know, 
however, who really touched the sick, and 
healed them ; and you know His sacred name 
is not among the dusty line of human kings. 
Harold was crowned King. of England on 
the very day of the maudlin Confessor’s 
funeral. He had good need to be quick 
about it. When the news reached Norman 
William, hunting in his park at Rouen, he 
dropped his bow, returned to his palace, 
called his nobles to council, and presently 
sent ambassadors to Harold, calling on him to 
keep his outh, and resign the Crown. Harold 
would dono such thing. The barons of France 
leagued together round Duke William for the 
invasion of England. Duke William promised 
freely to distribute English wealth and Eng- 
lish lands among them. The Pope sent to 
Normandy a consecrated banner, and a ring, 
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containing a hair which he warranted to have 
grown on the head of Saint Peter. He blessed 
the enterprise, and cursed Harold, and re- 
quested that the Normans would pay “ Peter’s 
Pence”—or a tax to himself of a penny a 
year on every house—a little more regularly 
in future, if they could make it convenient. 

King Harold (the second of the name) had 
a rebel brother in Flanders, who was a vassal 
of Harorp Harprapa, King of Norway. 
This brother, andthis Norwegian king, joining 
their forces against England, with Duke Wil- 
liam’s help, won a fight in which the English 
were commanded by two nobles, and then 
besieged York. Harold, who was waiting for 
the Normans on the coast of Hastings, with 
his army, marched to Stamford Bridge upon 
the river Derwent, to give them instant battle. 

He found them drawn up in a_ hollow 
circle, marked out by their shining spears. 
Riding round this circle at a distance, to 
survey it, he saw a brave figure on horseback, 
ina blue mantle and a bright helmet, whose 
horse suddenly stumbled, and threw him. 

“ Whois that man who has fallen ?” Harold 
asked of one of his captains. 

“The King of Norway,” he replied. 

“ He isa tall and stately king,” said Harold, 
“but his end is near.” 

He added, in a little while, “Go yonder to 
my brother, and tell him, if he withdraw his 
troops, he shall be Earl of Northumberland, 
and rich and powerful in England.” 

The captain rode away, and gave the 
message. 

“ What will he give to my friend the King 
of Norway ?” asked the brother. 

“Seven feet of earth for a grave,” replied 
the captain. 

“No more?” returned the brother, with 
a smile. 

“The King of Norway being a tall man, 
perhaps a little more,” replied the captain. 

* Ride back!” said the brother, “and tell 
King Harold to make ready for the fight.” 

He did so, very soon. And such a fight 
King Harold led against that force, that his 
brother, and the Norwegian King, and every 
chief of note in all their host, except the 
Norwegian King’s Son, Olave, to whom he 
gave honorable dismissal, were left dead upon 
the field. The victorious army marched to 
York. As King Harold sat there at the feast, 
in the midst of all his company, a stir was 
heard at the doors, and messengers all covered 
with mire with riding far and fast through 
broken ground came hurrying in, to report 
that the Normans had landed in England. 

The intelligence wastrue. They had been 
tossed about by contrary winds ; some of their 
ships had been wrecked; a part of their own 
shore, to which they had been driven back, 
was strewn with Norman bodies ; but they 
had once more made sail, led by the Duke’s 
own galley, a present from his wife, upon the 
prow whereof the figure of a golden boy stood 
pointing towards England. By day, the banner 
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of the three Lions of Normandy, the diverse- 
coloured sails, the gilded vanes, the many deco- 
rations of this gorgeous ship, had glittered in 
the sun and sunny water; by night, a light 
had sparkled like a star at her mast-head. 
And, now encamped near Hastings, with their 
leader lying in the old Roman castle of 
Pevensey, the English retiring in all direc- 
tions, the land for miles around scorched and 
smoking, fired and pillaged, was the whole 
Norman power, hopeful and strong on English 
ground. 

Harold broke up the feast and hurried to 
London. Within a week, his army was ready. 
He sent out spies to ascertain the Norman 
strength. William caused them to be led 
through his whole camp, and then dismissed. 
“The Normans,” said these spies to Harold, 
“are not bearded on the upper lip as we 
English are, but are shorn. They are priests.” 
“My men,” replied Harold, with a laugh, 
“ will find good soldiers in those priests!” 

“The Saxons,” reported Duke William’s 
out-posts of Norman soldiers, who were 
instructed to retire as King Harold’s army 
advanced, “rush on us through their pillaged 
country with the fury of madmen.” 

“Let them come, and come soon!” 
Duke William. 

Some proposals for a reconciliation were 
made, but were soon abandoned. In the 
middle of the month of October, in the year 
one thousand and sixty-six, the Normans and 
the English came front to front. All night 


said 


the armies lay encamped before each other, in 
a part of the country then called Senlac, now 
called (in remembrance of them) Battle. With 


the first dawn of day, they arose. There, in 
the faint light, were the English on a hill; a 
wood behind them; in their midst, the Royal 
banner, representing a fighting warrior, woven 
in gold thread, adorned with precious stones ; 
beneath the banner, as it rustled in the wind, 
stood King Harold on foot, with two of his 
remaining brothers by his side; around them, 
still and silent as the dead, clustered the 
whole English army, every soldier covered by 
his shield, and bearing in his hand his dreaded 
English battle-axe. On an opposite hill, in 
three lines, archers, foot soldiers, horsemen, 
was the Norman force. Of a sudden, a great 
battle cry, “God help us!” burst from the 
Norman lines. The English answered with 
their own battle-cry, “God’s Rood! Holy 
Rood!” The Normans then came sweeping 
down the hill to attack the English. 

There was one tall Norman Knight who 
rode before the Norman army on a prancing 
horse, throwing up his heavy sword and 
catching it, and singing of the bravery of his 
countrymen. An English Knight, who rode 
out from the English force to meet him, feil 
by this Knight’s hand. Another English 
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Knight rode out, and he fell too. But, then, a 
third rode out, and killed the Norman. This 
was in the first beginning of the fight. It 
soon raged everywhere. 

The English, keeping side by side in one 
great mass, cared no more for the showers of 
Norman arrows than if they had been showers 
of Norman rain. When the Norman horse- 
men rode against them, with their battle 
axes they cut men and horses down, The 
Normans gave way. ‘The English pressed 
forward. A cry went forth among the Nor- 
man troops that Duke William was killed. 
Duke William took off his helmet in order 
that his face might be distinctly seen, and 
rode along the line before his men. This gave 
them courage. As they turned again to face 
the English, some of their Norman horse 
divided the pursuing body of the English 
from the rest, and thus all that portion of the 
English army fell, fighting bravely. The main 
body still remaining firm, heedless of the 
Norman arrows, and, with their battle-axes 
cutting down the crowds of horsemen when 
they rode up, like forests of young trees, | 
Duke William pretended to retreat. The 
eager English followed. The Norman army 
closed again, and fell upon them with great | 
slaughter. “ Still,” said Duke William, “ there | 
are thousands of the English, firm as rocks 
around their King. Shoot upward, Norman 
archers, that your arrows may fall down upon 
their faces!” 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle 
still raged. Through all the wild October 
day, the clash and din resounded in the air. | 
In the red sunset, and in the white moonlight, | 
heaps upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a | 
dreadful spectacle, all over the ground. King | 
Harold, wounded with an arrow in the eye, 
was nearly blind. His brothers were already | 
killed. Twenty Norman Knights, whose bat- | 
tered armour had flashed fiery and golden in | 
the sunshine all day long, and now looked 
silvery in the moonlight, dashed forward to | 
seize the Royal banner from the English | 
knights and soldiers, still faithfully collected | 
round their blinded King. The King received | 
a mortal wound, and dropped. The English | 
broke and fled. The Normans rallied, and | 
the day was lost. 

O what a sight beneath the moon and stars, 
when lights were shining in the tent of the | 
victorious Duke William, which was pitched | 
near the spot where Harold fell—and he 
and his knights were carousing within—and 
soldiers with torches, going slowly to and 
fro without, sought for the corpse of Harold | 
among piles of dead—and the Warrior, worked | 
in golden thread and precious stones, lay low, 
all torn and soiled with blood—and_ the three 
Norman Lions kept watch over the field! 

















